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Affairs Of Wool And Sheep 








Business Improvement: 

In February most business circles 
were rife with talk of great activity, 
heavy buying and orders. The pub- 
lic was buying more freely of most 
commodities. There was a vast ac- 
cumulation of requirements in cloth- 
ing, building materials and in prac- 
tically all other lines, except food. 


Food requirements cannot accumu- 
late. 
This renewed buying, which was 


largely due to restored confidence, had 
revived the true consumptive power 
of America and placed most manufac- 
turing concerns and industries upon a 
basis of very large production. Wage 
increases followed in textile and in 
many other lines in “which corpora- 
tions were anxious to hold their labor 
or to obtain recruits in order to en- 
sure delivery on orders received and 
to be prepared for the execution of 
still larger orders. 

This progress toward the present 
true normal of American business was 
misinterpreted by some as a return of 
inflation tactics. Such talk had a real 
effect upon many to whom the vis- 
ions of 1920 are still vivid and un- 
pleasant. There possibly had been 
some steps savoring of inflation. Very 
enthusiastic merchants who measure 
normalcy by the easy profit days of 
war years, had begun to duplicate 
orders and over-discount the business 
prospect. 

Events of April and May show that 
the United States is not going to in- 
dulge in another period of business in- 
toxication. Those who measure good 
business only by the orgy of 1918-19 
are now talking calamity and depres- 
sion, but their utterances have little 
weight with the constructively conser- 
vative men whose policies chiefly con- 
trol important businesses. 


The Wool Trade: 

Wool dealers and manufacturers 
shared, to some extent, in the furore 
of February and March. A large 
volume of clothing orders is still held 
by the mills, but the cold spring wea- 
ther has checked the enthusiasm of 
retailers and later buying reflects this 
condition. There has been some can- 
cellation of orders placed at earlier 
dates and withal some dampening of 
the high expectations of many mem- 
bers of the wool trade. This has been 
mirrored in full measure by dealers’ 
representatives operating in the range 
territory. Their recital of conditions 
has been received possibly with more 
inflation by holders of unsold wools. 
Our Boston correspondent states the 
situation quite fairly and reasonably 
in this issue. There can be no doubt 
that all domestic wools will be need- 
ed and taken at fair prices. 

The quotations on transactions tak- 
ing place are at steady values and 
foreign market conditions still reflect 
the fact that the world is using 
wool at a more rapid rate than it is 
being produced. Never has there 
been a time when more could be gain- 
ed by observance of the true princi- 
ples of orderly marketing. If grow- 
ers insist upon forcing their property 
into the hands of the dealers, they must 
thereby surrender the strength of their 
position in price making to that side 
of the trade. 

A few demagogues have endeavor- 
ed to alarm the public over the ex- 
tent of their danger through high 
prices being paid to wool growers. 
The public is_coming to understand 
something about the factors that pro- 
duce clothing prices and to know that 
labor is many times more important 
in that process than is the price of 
raw wool. Growers ate asking. and 
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expecting nothing more than full mar- 
ket value, but this cannot be obtained 
under a system of alarms and disord- 
erly marketing, when the situation is 
only recovering from a_ threatened 
danger and settling down to a nor- 
mal condition with fair opportunities 
for grower, manufacturer and laborer, 
and fair yalues to the consuming pub- 
lic. 

Wool Exports: 

A novel situation is revealed by the 
May export records, which show that 
around two million pounds of wool of 
the coarser grades has been exported 
to Europe. Growers have been some- 
what puzzled over frequent state- 
ments that Boston prices on wools in 
bond were the lowest in the world. 
This new movement is_ substantial 
corrobation of that statement. The 
wools referred to consist principally of 
South American stocks chiefly com- 
parable with the quarter-blood and 
lower grades. Continental mills have 
a higher appreciation of the actual 
value of these grades of wool for util- 
ity purposes. American mills have 
continued in large degree to cater to 
the demand for fabrics derived from 
the softer feeling and more luxurious 
fine grades. There is a greater op- 
portunity for profit in the production 
of such fabrics where price is not so 
seriously considered by the buyer. The 
use of the coarser wools, however, of- 
fers an opportunity to furnish a good 
article to the public at a reasonable 
price. The movement of this wool 
from Boston stocks has had a helpful 
effect upon the tone of the market. 
It may also bring to the trade the 
realization that a demand still exists 
in this country for the class and price 
of clothing that can be made from 
these grades. 


The Public Land Bill: 

The text of a bill which has been 
prepared in the Department of Agri- 
culture with a view to introduction at 
the next session of Congress, appears 
in this issue. 

This bill should receive the most 
serious study of every owner of live 
stock grazed upon Government 
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land. It offers an opportunity for 
permanency of tenure and protection 
against encroachment by “fair-wea- 
ther” stockmen who operate only 
when conditions. are favorable and 
serve to over-stock ranges and over- 
load markets in such a way as to 
hinder the continuous operators from 
receiving a fair reward for their ad- 
herence to business through the more 
difficult times. 

If such a measure becomes law, the 
decision as to the inclusion in a reg- 
ulated grazing district of any parti- 
cular area rests with the majority of 
the owners of the stock now grazing 
thereon. The question of charges 
is not definitely stated and probably 
such cannot be done. Some state- 
ment of limitations on charges, how- 
ever, should go into the measure and 
there is also need for provisions suf- 
ficiently flexible to recognize the fact 
that winter grazing areas cannot be 
definitely alloted by geographical loca- 
tions as is done in the National For- 
ests. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is 
prompted only by intentions to serve 
the stock raisers in a way that is con- 
sistent with public interests. The 
present situation seems more likely 
to produce legislation than has been 
offered at any previous time. If 
stock owners wish to continue the 
present arrangement, they should 
manifest their opposition to this pro- 
posal. If they favor the principle and 
have different ideas of the method of 
its application, their suggestions should 
be forthcoming. The columns of the 
Wool Grower are offered to interested 
persons for a discussion of this meas- 
ure. 

Association Dues: 

Sheepmen can materially aid their 
association by prompt payment of 
annual dues. The association has 
made it possible to continue work 
without numerous special calls upon 
Some 1923 dues are still 
unpaid. Receipt of such will save ex- 


its members. 


pense of solicitation and enable the of- 
ficers to plan work more effectively. 
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THE CHARGES AGAINST THF 
WOOL GROWERS COMMIS. 
SION COMPANY 





The Live Stock Exchange at the 
Chicago market has charged C. H, 
Shurte of the Wool Growers Commis- 
sion Company of Chicago with having 
made an unfair and irregular transae- 
tion. These charges were published 
in the Drover’s Journal on May 9th, 
and followed by a statement from Mr, 
Shurte on May 12th. 


The Packers and Stockyards Ad- 
ministration has made an audit of the 
books of this company and in accord- 
ance with its regulations based upon 
the act of 1921, has announced public 
hearings at which evidence will be re- 
ceived from complainants and defend- 
ants and a decision rendered. This 
decision will be published in the Wool 
Grower. 


The Wool Growers Commission 
Company was organized by Mr. A. J. 
Knollin as an independent concern, and 
started business on June Ist with 
branches at Chicago, Omaha and Kan- 
sas City. In taking this action Mr. 
Knollin receivd strong moral support 
from the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and from several state organi- 
zations whose members considered that 
by no other method could they secure 
a reduction in charges made by com- 
mission houses for selling sheep at 
the markets. This question of com- 
mission charges later was made the 
subject of a complaint registered with 
the Packers and Stockyards Admin- 
istration against other houses. Hear- 
ings on this complaint had been re 
ported in earliér issues of the Wool 
Grower and the final decision of the 
Government officials who acted as 
arbitrators is daily looked for. 

In returning to the commission 
business in this way Mr. Knollin 
secured entrance at Chicago by pur 
chase of the concern controlled by Mr. 
Shurte, and which, since Mr. Knollin’s 
withdrawal, in 1917, had continued to 
be known by his name. On October 
15th of the same year Mr. Knollin em 
ployed Mr. Shurte as manager of the 
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Chicago branch, in which position he 
continued to act until January 15, 
1923, when he purchased Mr. Knollin’s 
interest. Prior to 1921 Mr. Shurte had 
been for many years a regular mem- 
ber of the exchange. Since October, 
1921, he has not been a member of the 
exchange and has maintained lower 


commission rates than charged by 


other houses. 

This case appears to be one that 
will afford a demonstration of the 
value of the Packers and Stockyards 
Administration in regulating the prac- 
tices of commission houses. 

The act under which this adminis- 
tration operates provides that all com- 
mission houses must register with the 
administration. There has been some 
legal discussion as to whether the law 
empowered the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, acting through the Packers and 
Stockyards Administration, to refuse 
registration to any firm, or, having 
once registered a concern, to cancel 
their registration for any purpose. 

The portions of the act dealing with 
matters of this character provide: 


Sec. 304. It shall be the duty of every 
stockyard owner and market agency to fur- 
nish upon reasonable request, without dis- 
crimination, reasonable stockyards services 
at such stockyard. 

Sec. 309. (a) Any person complaining 
of anything done or omitted to be done by 
any stockyard owner, market agency, or 
dealer (hereinafter in this section referred 
to as the “defendant”) in violation of the 
provisions of sections 304, 305, 306, or 307, 
or of an order of the Secretary made under 
ulis title, may, at any time within ninety 
days after the cause of action accrues, apply 
to the Secretary by petition, which shall 
briefly state the facts, whereupon the com- 
Dlaint thus made shall be forwarded by the 
Secretary to the defendant, who shall be 
called upon to satisfy the complaint, or to 
answer it in writing, within a reasonable 
time to be specified by the Secretary. If the 
defendant within the time specified makes 
Teparation for the injury alleged to be done 
he shall be relieved of liability to the com- 
Dlainant only for the particular violation 
thus complained of. If the defendant does 
not satisfy the complaint within the time 
specified, or there appears to be any rea- 
sonable ground for investigating the com- 
Plaint, it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
to investigate the matters complained of in 
such manner and by such means as he 
deems proper, 

(c) The Secretary may at any time in- 
stitute an inquiry on his own motion, in any 
fase and as to any mattter or thing concern- 
ing which a complaint is authorized to be 
made to or before the Secretary, by any 
Provision of this title, or concerning which 
any question may arise under any of the 
Provisions of this title. The Secretary 
shall have the same power and authority to 
Proceed with any inquiry institued upon his 
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own motion as though he had been appealed 
to by petition, including the power to make 
and enforce any order or orders in the case 
or relating to the matter or thing concern- 
ing which the inquiry is had, except orders 
for the payment of money. 

Sec. 312. (a) It shall be unlawful for 
any stockyard owner, market agency,‘ or 
dealer to engage in or use any unfair, un- 
justly discriminatory, or deceptive practice 
or device in connection with the receiving, 
marketing, buying or selling on a commis- 
sion basis or otherwise, feeding, watering, 
holding, delivery, shipments, weighing or 
handling, in commerce at a stockyard, of 
live stock. 

(b) Whenever complaint is made to the 
Secretary by any person, or whenever the 
Secretary has reason to believe, that any 
stockyard owner, market agency, or dealer 
is violating the provisions of subdivision 
(a), the Secretary after notice and full hear- 
ing may make an order that he shall cease 
and desist from continuing such violation to 
the extent that the Secretary finds that it 
does or will exist. 

Sec. 314. (a) Any stockyard owner, 
market agency, or dealer who knowingly 
fails to obey any order made under the pro- 
visions of sections 310, 311, or 312, shall for- 
feit to the United States the sum of $500 
for each offense. Each distinct violation 
shall be a separate offense and in case of a 
continuing violation each day shall be 
deemed a separate offense. Such forfeiture 
shall be recoverable in a civil suit in the 
name of the United States.” 
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COYOTES AND RIFLE FIRE 
By Allyn H. Tedmon 


es 


know that fishermen are not 
the only chosen persons that are al- 
lowed to tell a yarn. There is no 
question that they are in a class by 
themselves, but there are others, rifle 
shooters for instance. The only dif- 
ference between the two is that the 
fish yarn seldom can be proved other- 
wise, while the long range rifle story 
has cold hard facts and figures ‘to 
buck. Just recently I read a story 
by a man who had been elk hunting. 
Now he had stated the make and 
style of rifle he was using so we had 
him there. In his story he stated that 
he had shot his elk at a-very long 
range, in fact at a range that the rifle 
he was using would be quite inaccu- 
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rate and at that distance have very’ lit- 
tle power. No doubt he made an honest 
statement, but we are led to believe 
that he must have over estimated his 
distance. . Again I know another who 
told me he had shot elk with a certain 
rifle at 700 yards. Now this man is 
one of the best game shots I ever saw, 
yet the energy of the bullet from the 
rifle that he was using at 700 yards 
could not have been much more, if as 
much, as that of the 32-20 black pow- 
der cartridge, probably about the same 
as a 25-20. I don’t question that he 
made a very long shot, but I do doubt 
that it was 700 yards. 

To recite a personal instance. At 
one time I got to about 70 yards of 
three coyotes. I was shooting my fa- 
vorite rifle, a Savage .250-3000, which 
as you probably know has a very flat 
trajectory and 3,000 feet per second 
velocity. By the time I had the rifle 
out and in ‘position to shoot the little 
wolves were wise and on the move. 
One was still standing and I imme- 
diately knocked it down with the first 
shot. Another was running straight 
away into the sage and the third was 
running at an angle to my left. I 
immediately shot at it and if I recall 
correctly, I missed the first shot. The 
second, however, hit it in the neck 
and turned it end for end. As the 
first one hit was getting to his feet I 
hit him again and then took a flying 
shot at the third as it dodged up and 
down away off in the sage and dusk, 
for it was nearly dark. I paced the 
distance and found that I had hit the 
first coyote twice at 70 paces. From 
where I stood to where the second 
one lay it was just 140 paces. I 
missed the first shot at around 125 
I should judge. Now with that rifle 
at that range I had only to hold on to 
the game, so it was up to me. Had 
I been shooting a rifle of, say 2000 feet 
per second velocity I am very much 
inclined to believe that I would have 
missed the running animal. 


But why not tell a good _ story 
while we are about it. Today no men, 
or very few men, have the opportunity 
for shots at wolves and coyotes that 
Uncle Sam’s hunters have, Some 
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time ago | had the pleasure of talking 
with one of these men, John W. 
Crook, by name, with headquarters at 
Monte Vista, Colo. Now Crook is 
the kind of a fellow that does things 
and keeps still about them, as most 
of that stamp of men do. 

He is using a Savage .250-3000 
rifle, equipped with Lyman peep and 
ivory bead sights. He like myself 
thinks it is the only rifle for this kind 
of shooting. Sometime ago he was 
moving his camp and as he crossed 
some loose ground he struck a coyote 
trail. He figured there must be six or 
eight in the bunch so he set out to 
follow it. 

He camped that night on the trail 
and was up and going at daylight 
next morning. At last he came to an 
alkali flat with a bunch of brush out in 
the middle of it. Now he figured, in 
as much as the trail led right out 
that way, that the coyotes were in 
the brush. Here he turned his dog 
loose, and lying over on his horse 
moved on out into the flat as far as 
he could. The dog hardly got to the 
brush when an old bitch coyote ran 
out and tried to eat his tail off. While 
this was going on Crook slid down 
from his horse and with shot number 
one killed the old bitch. Hardly had 
she bit the ground when a three- 
fourts grown pup burst from the 
brush and started for the tall and un- 
cut. Shot number two downed the 
pup. But behind that pup came an- 
other, and another until five pups 
were on ‘the ground and two more 
still running and Hunter Crook’s 
rifle’s magazine was empty, as it. held 
only six cartridges. Equal to the oc- 
casion in every way he_ quickly 
reached into his pocket and using the 
rifle as a single loader he, with two 
more shots, killed the two remain- 
ing pups. Now it does not take long 
to tell it, and it took less time to turn 
the trick, but in your mind’s eye just 
picture Uncle Sam’s hunter standing 
with eight empty rifle shells on the 
ground at his feet. In a semicircle 
some 75 yards from him and lying 
about twelve and a half paces apart, 
except the last two which were about 
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twenty paces from one another, lay 
eight coyotes, an old bitch and seven 
pups. That is the picture. But what 
made it all possible First the man, 
the man behind the gun. He could 
shoot and shoot straight. He had spent 
time and money in sighting his rifle, 
he knew his rifle; he had absolute 
confidence in it. He fired with cool- 
ness and with the assurance that every 
shot was going just where he wanted 
it to go. He fited with speed, both 
with the magazine and as a single 
loader; and last but not teast, he 
was using a rifle of the type par ex- 
cellence for just such work. We have 
in fact a master workman using the 
best of tools. But you say he is be- 
ing paid for just that thing. Sure 
enough he is, and can you tell me any 
other class of workmen, so poorly 
paid themselves, who can bring in re- 
turns so fast? 


But the thing I wish the reader to 
see in this story is the value of ac- 
curate, well-aimed rifle fire. Perhaps 
fifty other men, maybe a _ hundred 
other men could have been in Hunter 
Crook’s place at that very time, and 
through lack of skill, through lack of 
proper equipment, might not have 
killed a single coyote. The average 
man wouldn’t have hit more than one 
or two or possibly half of them, and 
there again is our friend who “flock 
shoots” them, just to see them run 
and comes into camp and tells about 
it with great gusto. To the average 
fellow that 75 yards paced by Crook 
would have looked like 150 and prob- 
ably the honest soul would never 
thought of pacing the distance. 

Just let us take a more serious side 
of the question. You recall how that 
immortal little English army under 
Sir John French, held the Huns at 
bay for days, at the start of the war? 
They had no machine guns, they had 
little artillery and few shells for what 
they did have. How did they do it? 
With rifle fire. Well-aimed, well-di- 
rected rifle fire. Again at Belleau 
Wood where our own Marines en- 
graved their names on Old Glory and 
the escutcheon of the world, what 
happened? A mere handful of those 
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boys, our own boys, held at bay 4 
hundred times their number of Hy 
hordes, by what? By rifle fire, th 
most accurate and most destructiy 


burst of rifle fire ever known in batt) RAK 
up to that time. And further, ths 
mere handful of men retired ay “sg 
covered their movement safely, with . 
their own accurate, well-aimed ay 7 
superbly directed rifle fire. ie 
We pride ourselves, that is yp en 
“kid” ourselves into thinking that ye o 
are riflemen. The fact of the matte meP 


is that as compared to the Maring _ 


and the regulars we know nothing d re 
it. We shoot much but hit little Ing OY, 
this and in former articles I have triel wg 
to show the light. Just a peep it sam 
to be sure, but enough to set a fellow er } 
thinking. Let us not only think but “ 
act, and as a result hit at least hall at 
as many coyotes and wolves as we Si 
shoot at. Think what that would ag 
— sort « 
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The proper off-hand position. 





WITH THE STATE ASSOCIATION 

“The best ever held” is the repor 
from the 1923 conventions of Uta 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon and New 
Mexico. The optimism which prevails 
among the sheepmen at present play 
a large part in making the meetilig® 
so successful. However, there is @ 
tendency on the part of growers mere 
ly to drift with the tide. The spit 
evidenced is rather that of everyom 
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eS 
v8 Our Native Broad-Leaved Forage Plants 
the By Dr. Arthur W. Sampson, Department Range Management, University of California 
= RANGE PLANTS OF THE SUN- instance the facts are not distorted. plants are discovering more species of 
‘ FLOWER FAMILY The sunflower family embraces more the sunflower family as their work 
species or forms than any other fam- progresses that are poisonous to for- 
“Somebody prevaricated and for ily of flowering plants and actually aging animals. Moreover, a large 
once it is not a sheepman but a sure does number more than 10,000 differ- number are range and farm pests. 
enough full-fledged botanist who un- ent kinds. On most ranges the mem- 
til this moment has enjoyed a good bers of the sunflower family are so The Yarrows 
= reputation.” So remarked the young numerous and well represented that These valuable perennial herbs, with 
* sheep herder as he turned the soiled some kind or other may be expected their finely dissected leaves and con- 
- pages of a much delapidated and spot- in more or less abundance on any spicuous heads of flowers, sometimes 
MST bedecked book on general botany, the plant cover, be it grass land, a mixed referred to as wild tansy, occur prac- 
ig a only bound volume in his “wicky-up” grass and weed type, or browse area. tically from. sea-level to timber line. 
a domicile. “Including the lambs, there Characteristics of the Family A large number are relished by all 
.., are 2,000 woolies in my band. Who- The most characteristic feature of Classes of stock, but their leafage is 
= ever heard of a plant family that con- the sunflower family is the crowding C°nSumed most closely by sheep. The 
e tains more than five times as many together, as it were, of a number of most common form on Western ranges 
hall different pants of — as . have flowers ina single cluster or head, with 15 woolly yarrow. It occurs in all of 
a sheep, yet that’s what the locoed book these united at the base to give the ‘the Western states as far south as 
vould °2)*: I presume the writer in stating appearance of a single blossom or sim- Oklahoma. Sheep, goats and cattle 


the number of species in the family 
sort o’ forgot to cross off one or two 
ciphers in the string of 10,000.” 
Botanists, like sheepmen, are sub- 
ject to mistake making but in this 
plants the great family concerned is 



























































































Fig. I—Yarrow or wild tans 
y (Achillea), 
a . enehly- tested friend of the sheep- 


use of its superior lamb and mut- 
iepectecte, qualities. 










ple flower. Indeed one often hears 
of the collection of flowers into a 
head as in the daisy, the thistle, or the 
sunflower spoken of as a single flower. 
In reality each flower head is made 
up of a large number of flowers group- 
ed together at the end of a common 
flower stalk. For convenience in dis- 
tinguishing the different kinds of 
plants the great family concerned is 
divided into two major groups accord- 
ing to the flower structure. | 

Most of the plants of this family 
are herbaceous, that is, without woody 
stems, yet there are many shrubby 
species and even some small trees. 
Some species like dandelion and the 
all appetizing lettuce, which is making 
Nebuchadnezzars out of many of us, 
have a milky juice, while in others 
the sap is resinous, bitter, or watery. 

Forage Rank of Members of Sun- 

flower Family 

Considering the large number of 
species, only a comparatively few are 
of high economic rank. Aside from 
those used as vegetables, such as let- 
tuce, endive and salsify, a few are 
conspicuous because of their value es- 
pecially as sheep forage. The most 
important of these are yarrow, false 
as well as true dandelion, balsamroot, 
little sunflower, coneflower, and but- 
terweed. Investigators of poisonous 





seek our yarrow from among its as- 
sociates and consume the leafage 
closely throughout the grazing season. 
Sheep prefer the leafage to that of 
many of the choicest grasses. Most 
of the yarrows, like that shown in 














Fig Il—False dandelion (A 
milky-juiced summer range 


oseris), a 

i 
palatability to sheep and cattle is second to 
that of native forage plant: 
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Fig. 1, have root stocks frow which 
numerous leaves and .an_ occasional 
flower stalk originate. The plant with- 
stands rather abusive grazing, hut in 
order to maintain the stand perman- 
ently an occasional seed crop must be 
permitted to develop. 

Yarrow was popular with the Amer- 
ican Indian for many ailments, an ex- 
tract from various parts of the plant 
being used for intestinal disorders. 


The Dandelions 

Two distinct types of dandelion 
often grow side by side on the range. 
False dandelion, so-called because of 
its resemblance to the true dandelion, 
is represented by many different kinds 
on Western grazing grounds (Fig. 2). 

In general the false dandelions are 
second to none in palatability to sheep 
and cattle. Horses also often crop the 
young succulent leafage. Smooth false 
dandelion, here illustrated, is among 
the. most common on the summer graz- 
ing grounds. Sheep and goats are 
especially fond of the herbage and 
flowers and they often seek the plant 
in preference to many others of high 
forage rank. Throughout the summer 
and even after the seeds have matur- 
ed the plant is cropped with unusual 
relish by all classes of stock, Many 
of the big game animals also include 
smooth false dandelion in their diet. 

True dandelion, an acknowledged 
pest on the lawn, enjoys high rank 
as a range forage plant. It is rather 
similar in appearance to false dande- 
lion, yet the two are readily distin- 
guished. It would be difficult to name 
a plant of wider distribution than the 
true dandelion, a fact which is ac- 
counted for by the peculiar and in- 
teresting attachments to the seed. 


Each seed carries an umbrella-shaped — 


tuft of downy white hairs. It is by 
virtue of this “parachute” that the 
seeds are carried unknown distances 
by the wind. Often one hears the 
statement that “dandelion is fairly tak- 
ing the country.” 

The foliage of the true or common 
dandelion is eaten ravenously by sheep 
and cattle and even horses devour it 
with considerable relish. Because of 
its-strong: seed habits and the wide 
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Fig. IlI—Balsamroot (Balsamorrhiza). 
The flowers are eagerly sought by sheep 
and lambs. 


dissemination of the seed crop, it is 

among the first of perennial plants to 

become established on pasture lands 

grazed to the point of destruction. 
The Balsamroots 

Our ten different kinds of balsam- 
roots are confined to the far Western 
ranges where they occur chiefly in 
the foothills and mountains of medium 
elevation. They are low perennials 
with thick roots, sometimes used as 
food, the bark exuding a “turpentine” 
balsam. 

Many of the balsamroots are grazed 
more or less by all classes of forag- 
ing animals with moderate to high 
relish; some are cropped throughout 
the season and hence furnish a con- 
siderable amount of good forage. 

Arrow-leaved balsamroot is pro- 
bably the most valuable of the group 
(Fig. 3). It is recognized by its num- 
erous arrow-like or heart-shaped basal 
leaves and the large yellow flowers. 
Some stockmen rate the forage value 
of arrow-leaved balsamroot with that 
of the choicest “mules’ ears,” but 
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usually it deserves higher rank. Ty 
flowers and the more tender leafage 
are eaten with much relish by lam 
and sheep, as well as by deer and ek 
Even after the leafage has dried up 
late in the autumn cattle, horses, sheep 
and goats consume it with conside. 
able relish. The strong deep perep. 
nial root prevents the plant from hp 
ing readily killed by trampling so thy 
it is well nigh. an ideal pasture feed 
Unfortunately, none of the balsam. 
roots occur very abundantly in any 
one locality. So handling the rang 
as to procure an occasional seed crop 
however, tends greatly to increase th 
abundance of the balsamroots as wel 
as that of other species, especially 
those that do not reproduce by means 
of rootstocks. 


Little Sunflower 


The true sunflower contributes to 
the grazing industry of the Wes 
through its suitability as a silage crop 
On the range the true sunflower does 
not hold a place of great importance 
On the other hand, a very closely re 
lated group of plants, known as little 











Fig. IV.—Little sunflower (Helianthellt 
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sunflower, furnish a _ considerable 
amount of desirable feed. 

They are perennial, tap-rooted plants 
with yellow conspicuous flowers and 
an abundance of leafage. Slender 
leaved sunflower (Fig. 4) is among 
the most valuable of the Western 
forms. It is essentially a high moun- 
tain plant and occurs commonly at 
devations of 10,000 feet or more 
above sea-level. The leafage, and es- 
pecially the flowers, are palatable to 
all classes of grazing animals. Each 
stem ends with a yellow flowerhead 
which is sought eagerly by sheep. The 
leaders of a band get most of the fluw- 
erheads and after that the band set- 
tles down and devours the leafage and 
the upper or more tender parts of the 


stems. The strong root system en- 


ables the plant to withstand a consid-' 


erable amount of trampling so that it 
is well adapted for sheep and goat 
grazing. The leafage also is cropped 
with relish late in autumn. Sheep 
feeding upon the leafage are said to 
put on a solid, high quality fat. 
Coneflower or Niggerhead 
Few plants are of greater interest 














Fig. V—Coneflower (Rudbeckia); grazed 
little until frost arrests growth in the 
autumn. 
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to the stockmen than coneflower be- 
cause of the péculiarities of its forage 
value and also because it serves as 
an “indicator” of range conditions 
(Fig. 5). It is a perennial plant, the 
stems of which are from three to six 
feet tall and the leaves numerous. The 
flowerhead is dark and free from 
petals, thus suggesting the name “nig- 
gerhead.” 

Because coneflower is seldom grazed 
“to the last leaf” its forage value is 
often under-rated. On many moun- 
tain ranges the herbage is grazed prac- 
tically not at all by any class of stock 
until it has been heavily frosted. After 
that it is cropped closely. As in many 
cases of this kind one can possibly not 
offer a more logical explanation for 
the low palatability of the herbage 
during the summer than that given by 
the lumberman who was informed that 
sawdust prepared under certain con- 
ditions is quite as palatable to live- 
stock as corn or cottonseed cake. 
“But how do you account for the pal- 
atability of a mess like that?” inquired 
the accompanying stockman. “Why,” 
retorted the lumberman, “it’s the grain 
in the wood, of course.” 


Some claim that the reason for the 
lack of palatability throughout the 
year of some plants is nature’s way 
of providing forage the year through. 
Possibly so, but such a concept fails 
to give us the “why.” 


The Butterweeds 


The butterweeds embrace an im- 
mensely large group,’ there being in 
the neighborhood of 1,200 different 
kinds. Those that are most valuable 
for forage are perennial, leafy, suc- 
culent herbs. They are recognized by 
the clustered heads of yellow flowers 
and seeds with a hairy umbrella-like 
contraption resembling that of the 
parachute-appearing attachment of the 
dandelion seed. Some _ butterweeds 
grow in patches but most of them 
occur scatteringly with other plants. 

“This is the best forage plant on our 
range.. Until the seed has ripened the 
sheep consume everything but the 
coarse stems. If I were to choose be- 
tween a range of butterweed and of 
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Fig. VI.—Butterweed (Senecio), a plant 
of such high palatability that it is barely 
holding its place on heavily-used range. 


good grass upon which to run my band, 
I would take old ‘yellow top’ every 
time.” So spoke an observing sheep- 
man of long experience in the Blue 
Mountains of Oregon. Similar state- 
ments relative to the forage value of 
tooth-leaved butterweed (Fig. 6) have 
been made repeatedly by stockmen 
elsewhere. Among the many broad- 
leaved forage plants of high value late 
in the season tooth-leaved butterweed 
in palatability is second to none. It 
is hardly to be expected, however, that 
a plant so closely consumed by sheep 
throughout the season would occur in 
dense stand where the lands are heav- 
ily cropped each year. Nevertheless 
this plant responds well to fair treat- 
ment. Given a fighting chance it holds 
its place remarkably well on the range. 


Now our old “life savers,” the true 
sagebrushes, some of which furnish 
good browse, are also members of the 
sunflower or composite family. These, 
with certain other browse plants, im- 
portant because of their comparative- 
ly slight variation in forage yield in 
good and in unfavorable seasons, will 
be discussed in a later article from the 
viewpoint of their best use and man- 
agement. 
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Around the Range Country 


IDAHO 
Bancroft 


Cold weather with snow and rain 
during April has held the feed back 
here. At this time (May 10th) about 
50 per cent of the wool has been sold. 
The early contracts were as low as 
39 and 40 cents, while some of the 


later ones were as high as 46 cents.< 


Shearing commences May 25th. No 
prices have been settled as yet for the 
work, although 12 cents with board is 
the figure generally mentioned. Lamb- 
ing is «Sout 30 per cent done, with a 
good yield so far—from 100 to 123 per 


cent. Parley P. Jensen. 
” We, ee 
Warrens 


Warm showers during April and the 
early part of May have helped the feed 
along nicely. We are practically 
through lambing now (May 18th). The 
crop was a 90 per cent one. We com- 
mence shearing about the 20th and so 
far none of the wool is contracted. 

The worst enemy the sheep busi- 
ness has in this vicinity is the coyote. 
Coyotes are exceptionally bad here 
and nothing is being done to do away 
with them, except what little we can 
do. It seems impossible for us to get 
hold of any of this tasteless strychnine 
that is so effective in killing the coy- 
otes. This is an excellent country for 
deer, but they are being killed off rap- 
idly by the coyotes. It does seem as 
if the Government should protect both 
the deer and the sheep. We could do 
a great deal more if we could obtain 
the proper poison. : 
Thos. J. Carrey. 





WYOMING 


Grass over the state generally is 
about as good as it has ever been, 
but a great many flockmasters are 
complaining of a large dry end in 
their ewes. Rains during May caused 
some loss in lambs, but I do not sup- 
pose it is more than the usual aver- 
age loss due to such cause. 

The highest price paid in early sales 


was 48 cents but the King clip at Lara- 
mie has recently brought 50 cents. 
McKinley, Wyo. J. B. Wilson. 





UTAH 

April and the early part of May 
were marked with a good deal of very 
cold weather. A storm on the 18th 
and 19th of April killed 15 per cent of 
my lambs. Lambing on alfalfa is the 
only way when you are well prepared 
with sheds and pastures. I had a 100 
per cent lamb crop. I sold my wool 


for 45% cents. O. B. Calder. 
Vernal, Utah. 
WASHINGTON 


Although we had some wind during 
May, the month as a whole was pretty 
fair. The feed on the spring range is 
excellent. We graze our. sheep on 


- Government land in the spring. A 120 


per cent lamb crop for this year is 

claimed in comparison with 108 last 

year. About 95 per cent of the wool 

is sold. Shearing cost us 15 cents 

with board. Herders wages range from 

$75 to $80. Paul Lauzier. 
Yakima, Wash. 





MONTANA 

Up to this time (May 10th) the 
spring has been very backward, with 
a quite severe snowstorm the middle 
of April. The yield of lambs has been 
fair. About 75-per cent of the bands 
have lambed out now and the percent- 
ages given range from 75 to 90. Shear- 
ing starts in June, and so far no rate 
has been fixed. About 50 per cent of 
the wool is sold here, however, at 
from 45 to 50 cents. 

Svend Mauland. 
Big Timber, Mont. 





COLORADO 
iWe have had very cold weather 
during May, but the feed on the spring 
range is good. We use Government 


land practically all the year round for 


grazing ptirposes. At the present time 
it is fully stocked. We have marked 


a 65 per cent lamb crop, which js 
about 15 per cent higher than ast 
year’s. Shearing has not started yet 
and none of the wool is sold. The 
general rate of pay for shearers wil] 
be six cents for hand shearing and 12 
cents for machine, both with board. 

A. D. Hudnall, 

Las Animas, Colo. 





NEVADA 


May weather was very favorable 
for the sheep industry. There was 
considerable moisture and the feed is 
excellent. We depend upon Govern- 
ment land during the summer months 
for our sheep, and it is well stocked, 
The lamb crop is given as an 85 per 
cent one, in contrast to the 65 per 
cent yield a year ago. At this time, 
May 3lst, about half of the sheep have 
been shorn and about that much wool 
sold. Fifteen cents is the general rate 
for shearing. We pay herders from 
$70 to$80a month. J. A. McBride. 

Elko, Nev. 


OREGON 

The range is in better shape this 
spring than for years past. With the 
exception of one storm, we have had 
excellent lambing weather. Lambing 
is about finished now (May 14th). The 
yiéld has been good, about 80 per cent. 

Shearing has not commenced yet, 
but about 75 per cent of the wool 
has been sold at prices ranging from 
40 to 43 cents. No agreement has 
been reached in regard to the rates 
to be paid shearers. They want 12% 
cents with board, and the sheepmen 
are only willing to pay 10 cents and 
board. Jas. Cant. 

Dayville, Ore. 


TEXAS 


Sheffield 
We had ideal weather for lambing 
All of the bands have been lambed out 
(May 10th) and the yield estimated 4s 
85 per cent. About half of the wool 
in this vicinity has been shorn and 
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about a third of it sold. Prices re- 
received are 50 cents for twelve- 
months’ and 45 cents for short wool. 


H. C. Noelke. 
x * x 
San Angelo 


Cool weather with lots of rain and 
some hail is the report for April and 
the first two weeks of May. Lambing 
was good, a 75 to 80 per cent crop 
being marked. 

About 25 per cent of the sheep have 
been shorn (May 15th). The Wool 
Commission Company is holding its 
wool, and no auction sales have been 
held so far. There are a good many 
buyers in the country, however, and 
some of the wool (25 per cent) has 
been sold. Most of the long or twelve- 
months’ wool sold as early as March 
for 50 cents, but during the early part 
of May, some was contracted at 55 to 
56% cents. Some deliveries have al- 
ready been made. The short wool has 
been selling at around 45 to 47 cents. 

Wm. Schneeman, Jr. 
ee ae 


May weather was about normal, 
with some rains. Spring feed is good. 
The average lamb crop is 75 per cent, 
an increase of 25 per cent over last 
year. About three-fourths of the 
wool has been shorn and sold. A\l- 
though our sheep sheared about 20 per 
cent less than usual, the wool clip is 
of the lightest shrinkage and of the 
best staple we have ever had. 

R. C. Ferguson. 
* * * 


Mertzon 


May was a dry month in this sec- 
tion. Nearly all of the sheep are 
shorn and about half of the wool sold. 
Price have ranged from 50 to 60 cents. 
The lamb crop is averaged at about 
85 per cent. 


J. R. Brooks. 





STATE ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 





Arizona: 


Flagstaff, July 9-10. 
Wyoming: Rawlings, July 31-Au- 
gust 1-2, 
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The Case For Lower Freight Rates on Wool 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion case, known as No. 14787, “Wool 
Rates Investigation,” was concluded 
at Albuquerque on May 7th. The 
hearing to be held in Boston on June 
19, will not relate to the rates them- 
selves, butt to petitions of the Boston 
Wool Trade Association for through 
bills of lading on Western wools go- 
ing by rail and water route and for a 
storage in transit arrangement on 
wools held in Boston. This was the 
close of the series of hearings an- 
nounced by the commission and in 
which representatives of wocl growers 
and of all the Western railroads par- 
ticipated. These hearings were the 
result of action taken by the commis- 
sion on its Own initiative. It seems 
altogether probable that the final de- 
cision will be one expected to remain 
in force for a long period. On this ac- 
count tthe National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, the state associations and 
also the railroads offered fullest and 
most completely prepared testimony 
substantiating their views and claims. 


The hearings were not the imme- 
diate result of a complaint against ex- 
isting rates. The question of wool 
freight rates had been under discus- 
sion since August, 1921, at which time 
hearings were held upon an applica- 


‘tion of the railroads for permission to 


haul wool to Boston from Pacific 
Coast points at a lower rate than from 
points removed from the coast. In 
October of last year the Interstate 
Commerce Commission denied this re- 
quest, which is commonly referred to 
as “Relief from the 4th Section.” Fol- 
lowing this action, the railroads con- 
ferred and adopted a common policy 
of publishing a rate of $2.70 per hun- 
dred pounds from the coast and from 
the main part of the Western terri- 
tory in which wools are grown. This 
proposed rate meant a _ considerable 
increase in some sections of Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington, which had 
freviously enjoyed rail rates repre- 
senting a combination of their local 
rates with the lower rate from coast 
ports as determined by the level of 


tates offered by the steamship lines. 
On account of this proposed increase, 
Senator Gooding had registered a 
complaint with the commission where- 
upon it was ordered that the rates as 
in effect last fall should be continued 
until June 10th.. 

This action brought dissatisfaction 
to wool growers in the Southwest, 
who would have received a consider- 
able reduction ,through the operation 
of the proposed $2.70 blanket rate. On 
this account the officers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ordered 
public hearings and investigation of 
the whole question. It was. also or- 
dered that the matter of 4th Section 
Relief, or allowing rail rates from the 
coast lower than those obtaining at 
interior points, should also be re- 
opened for testimony, investigation 
and decision. The railroad officials 
have been extremely concerned Over 
the large volume of wool shipments 
taken from their lines for transporta- 
tion by the steamships, especially in 
the movement of the 1921 clip. The 
steamship lines are not under Gov- 
ernment regulations as to rates charg- 
ed, expenditures, or wages paid. The 
carriers feel that in view of this sit- 
uation and of the large measure of 
Government control to which they are 
subject, it should be tthe attitude of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission . 
to enable them through lower. rates 
to secure the very desirable tonnage 
cffered by the annual movement Of 
the wool clip. When this request was 
first made in 1921, the wool growers 
and other interests in the Intermoun- 
tain area urged that if the railroads 
could profitably haul sacked wool 
from Portland, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles to Boston for $1.70 per hun- 
dred, then they should be able to se- 
cure profit from charging the same 
or a lower rate for lesser distances. 

The hearings opened at Billings, 
Montana, on April 26th. Testimony 
was taken next at Salt Lake City, 
then at Boise, Idaho, Portland, Ore- 
gon, Phoenix, Arizona, and ‘Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. Official represent- 
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atives of practically all of the state 
associations attended these hearings. 
In the case of all the states, except 
Wyoming, Utah and Califorma, of- 
ficers of the state commission having 
jurisdiction over railroad mattters 
also appeared and urged upon the 
commission their views regarding the 
effect of the suspended and the pro- 
posed rates upon the interests of the 
wool growers of their respective states. 
The secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association was present at 
tour of the hearings and presented ex- 
hibits and testimony at the closing 
session. Mr. H. W. Prickett, traffic 
counsel of Salt Lake City, was re- 
tained by ‘the association. He attend- 
ed all hearings, examining wool grow- 
ers’ witnesses, cross-examining wit- 
nesses offered by the carriers and 
also presenting exhaustive exhibits for 
the information of the commission. 

The railroad officials stood chiefly 
upon the argument that their rates 
on wool as they have existed for sev- 
eral years were the result of a de- 
cision rendered by the commission in 
1912. Since that time no alterations 
have been made except such increases 
and decreases as were Ordered by the 
commission itself; consequently, the 
carriers claim ithe rates are cOmmis- 
sion-made rates and cannot, therefore, 
be objected to. 

Argument presented by the growers’ 
counsel was to the effect that the 
decision of 1912 left wool rates on 
an unjustifiably high level and that 
since that time, several actions and 
events have altered circumstances in 
such a way as to constitute additional 
strong reasons for the lowering 
of rates. Mr. Prickett’s figures 
showed the average cost of hauling 
freight handled by Western lines and 
also the cost figures relating to a num- 
ber of specific commodities most near- 
ly comparable with wool. It was 
shown that wool is required to pay a 
much higher rate than any similar 
commodity. This is true in spite of 
the fact that the claims made for dam- 
age in transit are fewer than is found 
to be the case in any other class of 
freight business. 


There is also less _ 
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haste in handling wool freight and 
the business comes in at a season 
when there is ordinarily a much re- 
duced demand for cars and railroad 
equipment. These circumstances, it 
was argued, were not adequately con- 
sidered in rendering the 1912 decision. 

Under cross-examination represent- 
atives of the railroads frequently men- 
tioned the high value of wool as jus- 
tification for a high freight rate. It 
was not directly stated that the rate 
was high because the commodity could 
stand it, although it was most appar- 
ent that the ability of the traffic to 
stand a certain rate is a large consid- 
eration with railroad officials who are 
empowered to establish rates. While 
there undoubtedly has been much de- 
fense for consideration of this factor 
in making rates, the situation of today 
is much different. When Congress, 
by the passage of the Transportation 
Act of 1920, gave assurance to the 
railroads of their being enabled to 
earn 534 per cent upon their invest- 
ment, it was thereby recognized that 
the cost of doing business should be- 
come a proper factor in determining 
rates. If the carriers were to be as- 
sured of a reasonable return, they 
could not expect that at the same time 
they should be allowed to require any 
commodity to pay a rate out of all 
proportion to the cost of its handling, 
even in order to make up a deficit 
which might be incurred in handling 
other business giving promise of im- 
portant development. 

At the Portland hearings the prin- 
cipal attention was devoted to the 
question of 4th Section Relief. This 
city has shown a great deal of enter- 
prise in building up a wool business 
in which great assistance has been 
secured not only from the availability 
of low transportation rates on steam- 
ships, but also from the lowered 
rates established by the railroads in 
endeavoring to secure the tonnage of 
wool. Officers of the State Railway 
Commission, Portland port officials, 
and representatives of the wool ware- 
houses and of wool growers, asked ap- 
proval of the railroads’ request to be 
allowed to establish the lower rates 
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from the coast ports. Washingtop 
and California wool growers were als 
represented as not being opposed to 
this policy. These interests were algo 
favorable to reductions in rates charg: 
ed upon wool shipped westbound ty 
be merchandised at coast ports, or t 
be re-shipped to the East either by 
rail or by water. It was shown that 
a good volume of wool has, in the 
past, been loaded at points some dis. 
tance east of Portland for shipment 
to Boston at the low rate brought 
about by water competition. These 
wools have been loaded under a bal- 
ing in transit rate, hauled into Port. 
land where baling was done, and then 
re-shipped back through their point of 
origin to the Boston market. It was 
announced by the carriers that this 
privilege would not be continued in 
the future, and that a charge of from 
ten to twenty-five cents per hundred, 
according to distance, would be made 
for the privilege of shipping in this 
way. 

Under special arrangements per- 
mitted for handling import business 
the railroads are still allowed to carry 
Australian baled wools, which load very 
heavy in the car, from the Pacific 
Coast to Boston at a rate of $1.25 
per hundred. The propriety of this 
arrangement was questioned at the 
hearings, but there was some doubt as 
to whether the commission’s ordet 


actually reopened this question for de 
cision in this case. 


Representatives of the Union Pe 
cific, Oregon Short Line, and Oregot- 
Washington Railway and Navigation 
Companies proposed to the commit 
sion that under relief from the oper 
ation of the 4th Section they be allow 
ed to publish a rate of $1.70 upon sack 
ed wool shipped from Portland to Bo 
ton. The boats are now carrying stl 
wool for 90 cents per hundred 


dock charges, loading charges, c@ it 


tolls, insurance, etc., amount to 
cents, These carriers proposed to 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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Mr. Walter Cox of Delaware Coun- 
ty, Ohio, is the type of lamb feeder 
who can work hand in glove with 
the Western range. He has been 
feeding lambs for twenty years and 
has seen a lot of other farmers come 
and go in the lamb feeding business. 
The lamb finishers who have stayed 
with the trade and the few new ones 
in his section who have taken it up 
are constituted about like Mr. Cox. 

When feeder lambs could be put 
in at 4 cents a pound and cashed with 
double the weights at 8 cents, plun- 
gers and the indifferent kind took a 
hand in the business and pocketed the 
velvet. However, when it comes to 
the matter of turning up at the Chi- 
cago yards with a draft in his pocket 
to take the product of the range 
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A Lamb Feeder With the Right Idea 


that we don’t want to see leave and 
hunt other jobs. We are prepared to 
finish theseglambs and ship them on 
east at the same dollar that we pay 
per hundred.” 

One took lambs around a 60-pound 
average and the other took lambs un- 
der 50 pounds. Heavy lambs _ they 
would not have! They insisted on 
their own sort and looked for a lamb 
that would take a long feed without 
getting too weighty. They were 
strictly looking for a lamb with a de- 
sirable fleece—running strong to Ram- 
bouillets. 

Two years ago when feeder prices 
were stiff and the lambs heavier than 
any feeder ought ever to take to the 
country, they allowed their orders to 


be filled—and took their “medicine ;” - 


the next year, when many didn't feel 
like taking the gaff and a lot remem- 
bered the other year’s backfire and 
stayed out, both these men filled their 
feed lots as usual—and put over one of 
the best winter’s businesses on record. 
They stood even and ahead on the two 
years’ operations, though they want 
no more weighty feeder lambs! 
These men don’t buy lambs to pick 
up the cockle burrs from their farms. 
They don’t expect to make Waldorf- 
Astoria chops on timothy hay. You 
never hear them talking about a 
“quick turn,” “scorching a profit,” or 

















" around 15 cents and ready to sell 
i, B that finished product the following 
le spring at the same figure, all pre- 
IS B vious comers are not prepared to 
play the same stiff hand. 
- When Mr. Cox and his neighbor, 
ss Billy Williams, put in their appear- 
ry | anceat the Union Stock Yards last fall 
a and loaded up with lambs at $14.50, 
fe even some cOnservative observers at 
9 & the yards were ready to “admire their 
is nerve.” The philosophy of these two 
he larmers was simple: “We have our 
| feed and the fertility of the farm to 
a consider; we have our all-year help 
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Finished Western Lambs in a 


Ohio Feedlot. 
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anything of the sort. They are look- 
ing for alfalfa balers and corn grind- 
ers—and give their lambs a steady 
job at both occupations. 

Such men are worth something to 
the Western lamb grower; they con- 
stitute a safety valve at all the corn- 
belt markets when lambs are run- 
ning freely. A bunch of safe country 
buyers are an asset to the range pro- 
ducer, whereas the fly-by-night, in- 
and-out, easy-velvet hunter hopes and 
dotes on nothing less than a genuine 
scoop! G. P. Williams. 


THE SILO AND THE RANGE 
SHEEP INDUSTRY 








Silage, made of corn in the lower 
altitudes and of sunflowers in the 
higher, is gaining favor as a Western 
feed. Formerly regarded as a feed 
for dairy cattle, considerable use is 
now being made of it for beef. cattle 
and sheep, With beef cattle, the main 
use is as a fattening feed. With 
sheep, while sometimes used as a feed 
for fattening lambs, the greatest use 
is as a spring feed for breeding ewes, 
especially through the districts of the 
early lambs. 

Corn or sunflower silage, free from 
mold and not too acid, promotes thrift 
and keeps the digestive tract in good 
condition. Frozen silage may cause 
digestive disorders that sometimes re- 
sult in death. For best results with 
all classes of live stock, silage should 
be properly made. This is especially 
true for sheep. A good rule for sheep 
feeding is to feed only when it is (1) 
unfrozen, (2) free from mold, (3) not 
too acid. 

Comparisons between corn and sun- 
flowers are unsatisfactory for the rea- 
son that the results depend upon the 
altitude and growing conditions. In the 
lower altitudes where corn does best, 
the sunflowers grow large and _ the 
stock does not. eat the resulting silage 
as readily as that made from sunflow- 
ers grown in higher or drier districts. 
Conversely, the sections that grow the 
best sunflower silage grow a poor 
quality of corn silage. The natural re- 
sult is that some sections favor sun-.- 
flower silage, others corn silage. 
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Using silage to keep up the milk-flow with early lambed Idaho ewes waiting for 
growth on the spring range 


While some range sheep cutfits use 
silage all winter, the general practice 
is to reserve the silage until after 
lambing. The amount fed to pregnant 
ewes varies from one to five pounds 
per day, but the safest practice is to 
feed two pounds. It is best fed in 
connection with alfalfa or clover hay. 
The feeding of a large amount of sil- 
age balanced with concentrates usual- 
ly has not given as good results as 
when the combination consisted of sil- 
age and alfalfa hay. 

Sometimes objections are made to 
feeding silage before lambing on the 
grounds that it may produce soft flab- 
by lambs. This seems to be some- 
times caused by the feeding of undue 
amounts of silage without sufficient 
supplementary feeds. Others object 
on the ground that there may. be so 
much crowding around the troughs 
as to cause abortion. A third objec- 
tion is that the ewes may give so 
much milk at the start as to result in 
spoiled udders. However, if the ewes 
have not been well wintered so that 
they are in poor shape, a ration’ of 
two pounds of silage per day is bene- 
ficial. If in good condition, the silage 
feeding can well be deferred until af- 
ter lambing. 


If the silage is not fed until after 
lambing, a start is made with one 


pound a day and then increased as. 


the lamb’s ability to consume milk in- 
creases. For the handling of the twin 
band, this method is unexcelled. 

For fattening lambs, silage is not an 
important Western feed. It usually 


cheapens an Eastern ration, but in the 


West, where hay and grain are com- 
paratively cheap, it has not this ad- 
vantage. Usually it adds to the finish 
but not always. In feeding trials at the 
Idaho Station with 678 lambs, 337 
were fattened on hay and barley and 
341 on hay, silage and barley. The 
silage fed lambs gained 29.1 pounds 
each in 100 days against an average 
gain of 27.5 pounds for the no silage 
lot. However, much of this extra gain 
was lost in the difference in the ship- 
ping shrinkage. In these trials, one 
ton of silage replaced 481 pounds of 
alfalfa hay and 59 pounds of barley. 
At the prevailing price of $8 per ton 
for alfalfa hay and $1.25 per hundred- 
weikht, for barley, silage had a feed- 
ing value of only $2.66 per ton. 
E. F. Rinehart. 





ADJUSTABLE SPRING FOR 
SHEEP SHEARS 





Bingon and Hall, an English firm, 
are to put on the market a hand shear 
with adjustable spring. The spring 
is made detachable from the rest of 
the shears in the form of a small piece 
of specially hardened and tempered 
spring steel. Duplicate or spare in- 
terchangeable springs are supplied to 
go with each shear, so that if it takes 
two pounds to close a pair of shears 
with a spring 18-gauge thick and this 
is too strong, another spring 19-gauge 
thick can be immediately put on, 
which will require 114 pounds to close 
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TEN-YEAR FOREST GRAZING 
PERMITS APPROVED 





The Forest Service has made the fol. 
lowing announcement: 


Beginning in 1923 a new policy just ap 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture wij 
enable stockmen using the National Foresis 
to secure ten-year permits for grazing thelr 
stock. 

This period of assured use is double thal 
heretofore allowed. The longer term pe. 
mit is being granted largely for the purpog 
of enabling the stockmen who are depen¢. 
ent upon National Forest ranges to better 
finance their operations, Forest officials 
state. It will also encourage better map- 
agement which will be possible under the 
certainty of a longer period of range use, 

Ten-year permits will be issued only to 
stockmen who own commensurate and de 
pendent ranch property. The permits wil 
be issued for the full number of stock for 
which the stockmen have established prefer 
ences on the forests. The permits will 
be subject to reduction of not to exceed 
10 per cent at the expiration of five years, 
the reduction being made for the admission 
of new settlers or increases to small own 
ers now using the National Forest ranges. 
It may be necessary to make reductions i 
numbers to protect the forest ranges dur- 
ing any year of the permit period and shouli 
this reduction amount to or exceed the 1) 
per cent then there will be no reduction for 
the admission of new owners. All reaé- 
justments, such as changes in allotment 
boundaries, grazing fees or other adminis 
trative adjustments will be made at the end 
of the first five years of the ten-year permit 
All adjustments, however, will be kept ata 
minimum during the term of the permit. 





Chief Forester Greeley and his a 
sociates have asked the committee ol 
six stockmen, selected for the purpose 
at the Ogden conference in March, to 
confer with them at Denver on June 
25th regarding the final form of the 
grazing regulations. 

While it is improbable that the ques 
tion of fees will be disposed of at Der 
ver, the Forest Service desires find 
representations regarding other phases 
While it is mot 
contemplated that the Forest of- 
ficials will confer with others thal 
those appointed at Ogden, announet 
ment has been made that Colorado 
stockmen and others will meet at tht 
Albany Hotel on June 23rd to discuss 
some of the regulations and to give 
to the committee further ideas of the 
position and desires of permittees as 
affected by the proposed regulations. 


of the regulations. 
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The Campaign To Increase Meat Consumption 


Work of the Institute of American Meat Packers— National Association of Meat Councils—National Live Stock and 
Meat Board—The Meat for Health Week—June 25th to 30th. 


We hear a great deal in these days 
about increasing the per capita con- 
sumption of meat. It is naturally a 
problem of great importance to all 
those interested in the live stock in- 
dustry from the producer down to the 
retailer. It should concern the con- 
sumer above all others, for continued 
decrease in the consumption of meat 
soon cuts the numbers of live stock 
produced, which in turn means in- 
creased prices for a food that is essen- 
tial to the well-being of any people. 
But the consumer must be educated to 
realize his concern in the matter and 
the different 


branches of the livestock business to 


it is the province of 


do this educational work. During 
the past two years a real awakening 
to this responsibility has come to those 
interested and the campaign is now 


started and increasing in momentum. 


While it is only during the past 
year or so that such active interest 
has been shown toward this problem 
of increasing the per capita meat con- 
sumption, the decrease in the eating 
of meat has been going on for many 
years. Statistics vary as to the num- 
ber of pounds consumed yearly per 
person, but they all tell the same 
story. In 1900 the estimated per cap- 
ita consumption was 181.5 pounds. 
(The figures used here do not include 
edible offal). Eight years later it had 
teached 185.2 pounds. From 1908 to 
1915 the figures rise and fall, but the 
general trend is markedly downward, 
until at the 1915 point, only 152.2 
pounds of meat were consumed yearly 
by the average person. Nineteen six- 
teen saw a sudden rise to 160.6 pounds, 
to be followed by a sharp decline to 
143.5 in 1917, Since then the figures 
tun as follows: 1918, 160.2; 1919, 150.9; 
1920, 157.1; and 1921, 156.2. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports the per capita consump- 
fon for 1922 as 163.8 pounds. 


Causes of the Decline in Meat 
Consumption 

From 181.5 pounds in 1900 to 156.2 
in 1921 is an alarming drop. The 
causes for this decline are many, but 
the two most important ones are (1) 
high prices for those cuts of meat 
most in demand, and (2) the attacks 
against meat as food. 

The upward trend of prices for all 
commodities is due, of course, to the 
fact that as the country becomes 
more settled, farming and cattle rais- 
ing have to be carried on in a more 
intensive, and hence, more expensive 
way. Meat always will be eaten, and 
the more money the people have, the 
more meat there will be consumed. 
This is nicely demonstrated in the 
per capita consumption for 1918. It 
was a year of high wages, and in spite 
of the fact that it was a war year and 
the hue and cry over the entire coun- 
try was to eat less meat so that the 
soldiers could be amply supplied, the 
per capita consumption jumped from 
143.5 pounds to 160.2 pounds, It is 
when the housewife has to adhere very 
strictly to a limited fund for house- 
hold expenses that less meat is eaten. 
This would not be so if it were not 
for the fact that the family’s taste in 
the meat line runs only to a few 
cuts, such as beef steaks, the lamb 
chop or leg, which comprise relatively 
only a small portion of the entire car- 
cass. If there could be the same de- 
mand for all cuts of meat, for the 
stews as well as the chops, the spread 
between the cost of the chop and the 
stew would be greatly diminished; 
there would be no occasion ior using 
meat substitutes; and meat would 
again assume its proper place in the 
family diet. Provided, of course, that 
the family has not been led astray by 
the .propaganda against meat. 

The attacks against meat have been 
direct and indirect, many and very 
pernicious. We have been told that 
meat caused kidney trouble, rheuma- 
tism, high blood pressure, and other 


horrible diseases. Indeed, for a time 
it looked as if it would soon be proven 
that those troubles and ills which 
Pandora is accused of turning loose 
on humanity were in reality nothing 
more or less than a small piece of 
meat. Because many of us are prone 
to jump to conclusions, we immediate- 
ly either entirely eliminated or greatly - 
decreased the amount of meat in our 
regular diet. It was at this time that 
the manufacturers of certain foods 
containing in a very small propor- 
tion a similar food content to meat 
saw their opportunity and began their 
indirect attacks against meat. Vivid 
colors, alluring pictures, carefully 
worded phrases, combined in expen- 
sive advertisements, have told a story 
of how, at a very low cost, the same 
food value could be obtained from 
eating a certain cereal as from eating 
meat. The announcement was accept- 
ed gratefully, and more ground gained 
in the eat-less-meat battle. 


Naturally everything that has been 
said or published concerning the in- 
juriousness of meat has not been be- 
lieved by all of the people, but psy- 
chology forces upon one the conclu- 
sion that the effect of this disparage- 
ment of meat has been far-reaching. 
We're all health faddists to a greater 
or less degree. It is very easy to get 
down the old doctor’s book and dis- 
cover that one is suffering from all 
the diseases known to mankind, It is 
also easy to accept and follow the sug- 
gestion that too much meat is eaten 
when so much is being said along the 
line of the bad results attending there- 
upon, and so little contradiction heard. 
At last, however, the pendulum has, 
commenced to swing back, or rather, 
the pendulum is being pulled back. 
A campaign to increase meat con- 
sumption is on. 


The Eat-More-Meat Campaign 


There have been some spasmodic at- 
tempts by the different livestock asso- 
ciations to increase the interest of the 
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public in meat. An example of this 
was the lamb bulletin issued several 
years ago by the National Wool 
Growers Association. The individual 
packing firms have also done an im- 
mense amount of continuous advertis- 
ing. Their charts illustrating the dif- 
ferent kinds and cuts of meat, and their 
recipe books have received widespread 
distribution and undoubtedly have 
done much good. Their advertising in 
periodicals of large circulation is also 
very effective. In the June issues of 
the Pictorial Review (circulation, 2,- 
500,000), the McCall (circulation, 1,- 
750,000), and the Delineator (circula- 
tion 1,500,000) Swift & Co. are using 
a page to display lamb, laying espec- 
ial stress on the palatability of the 
cheaper cuts. Such publicity work will 
certainly bring results. 

To increase meat consumption is no 
longer merely the concern of the live- 
stock association or the packer. All 
branches of the industry and the Gov- 
ernment are now taking a hand,—the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 
the National Association of Meat 
Councils (representing both wholesal- 
ers and retailers), the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board (representing 
the producers, the packers, the com- 
mission men, and the retailers), and 
the Department of Agriculture have 
joined forces. 


Work of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers 

The Institute of American Meat 
Packers has accomplished an invalu- 
able piece of work in its research re- 
garding the value of meat as a food 
and offsetting the effects of the “meat 
causes disease” propaganda. Along 
this line they have issued several bul- 
letins, such as Facts About Meat— 
Concerning Meat,—The Use of Meat. 
If you wish to enjoy your beef steak, 
your lamb or pork chop thoroughly, 
read these pamphlets. It is very con- 
soling to know that meat, the food so 
universally liked, is not only non-in- 
jurious, but absolutely essential in 
the human diet. Some of the deduc- 
tions made by the experts are that 
owing to the size of the stomach, man 
needs concentrated food; that meat is 
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so high in food value that only a very 
small amount oi it is equal to large 
amounts of the cereals and other foods 
that are advertised as substitutes for 
meat; that because it is composed of 
materials similar to those found in 
the human body, it is easily digesteu ; 
that because it is so palatable, it calls 
forth the gastric juices and aids in tne 
digestion of vegetables and other 
foods not so easily assimilated ; that it 
not only contains vitamines, but re- 
quires fewer of them; that rheuma- 
tism is a secondary disease and is 
caused from an infection and not from 
eating meat; that it has not been 
scientifically proven that meat causes 
kidney trouble, and, in fact; many 
physicians in treating diabetes now in- 
clude meat in the diet. It will, no 
doubt, take much time and money to 
eradicate all of the erroneous ideas 
concerning meat from the minds of 
the people. There is fortunately an- 
Other line of attack also open: that 
of stimulating the appetites for meat, 
especially the cheaper cuts, 

To create a greater liking for meat 
of all kinds and cuts is not only a 
matter of educating the consumer, but 
also of. instructing the producer and 
the retailer. The duties of the lamb 
producer in docking and castrating his 
lambs, and in shipping them in the 
milk-fat stage in order to produce 
meat of good flavor and fibre have 
been emphasized for a long time, and 
improvement is noted, The lamb 
feeder has likewise been told and is 
learning through the bitter school of 
financial loss that the heavy lamb does 
not appeal to the buyer. With meat 
of the proper flavor available, it then 
becomes the duty of the retailer to sell 
it to the public. Along the line of 
educating the retailers as well as con- 
sumers, the National Association of 
Meat Councils, in conjunction with 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, has launched an extensive pro- 
gram. 


The Program of the National Asso- 
ciation of Meat Councils 

The National Association of Meat 

Councils is composed of fourteen 

meat councils, each having an equal 
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representation of wholesalers and fp. 
tailers, organized in the large cities 
of the East and in San Francisco, Its 
announced purpose is: (1) “to pro. 
mote and encourage the adoption of 
better merchandising methods jin qj. 
tributing meat products with a view 
to effecting savings that may be 
passed on to the consumer, which yi 
lead to increased meat consumption: 
(2) to bring about improved relation. 
ships between producer, packer anj 
retailer; (3) to give the public fgets 
concerning meat and the meat ip 
dustry.” The work of the meat coy. 
cils is characterized by its practical 
ity. Aside from the usual kinds ¢ 
publicity, such as posters, bulletins 
and so forth, demonstrations and e 
hibits in the value and use of meats 
are given to domestic science classes, 
to housewives and the public in gen 
eral; schools for butchers have been 
started; educational mass meeting 
held; and actual selling campaigns 
conducted. Mr. John T. Russell, pres 
ident of the association, told of some 
of these campaigns before the Kansas 
Retail Butchers’ convention recently 
in the following way: 

“A year or two ago we put on a Sausage 
campaign in the city of Chicago. Demant 
for sausage had run down to nothing. By 
making an inferior article they got the peo 
ple soured against it. The proposition 
came before the meat council and we toll 
the sausage makers and packers to make! 
good article and we would put on 4 cal 
paign. 


“It was put on and it was a grand success 
At the preliminary meeting at the LaSalle 
Hotel we had 1,700 dealers in meat, and We 
launched it and it ran for two and a hall 
months, and Chicago ate more sausage 
those two months and a half than it bal 
eaten for two and a half years before that 
And it still keeps on. 


“After that we put on a campaign to dé 
ance up the bullock. The hind quarter 
were selling for 24 cents a pound of @ 
the same animal that you could buy fr 
quarters for five cents. It was completely 
unbalanced. The idea struck us that ¥ 
would start this thing all over the Unitel 
States, a campaign on the slow-selling pat 
of beef. It went over. 

“We lined up people who never cut * 
chuck in their lives and never bought aly 
thing but loins and ribs. We said, ‘YW 
are compelled to put in straight cattle, # 
buy a certain amount of chucks to ope 
your market. We must get this thing bal 
anced up.’ : 

“.nink of it. A spread of 19 or 20 cell 
a pound from the hind to the fore quartet 
off of the same animal. An unreasona 
thing. No wonder some of the W 


(Continued on page 40.) 
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LAMB AND WOOL REPORT FOR 
SOUTHERN OREGON 


Lambing is nearly completed 
throughout Lake County and nearly all 
wool growers report an_ excellent 
crop. This is due largely to the fact 
that a mild winter with plenty of feed 
caused the ewes to come through the 
winter in fine.shape and also that fre- 
quent showers and warm _ weather 
have brought on feed this spring more 
abundantly than for several years 
past. Many “old-timers” in the sheep 
business say they have never seen 
feed on the ranges during the past 
ten or fifteen years as good as it is 
this year. These conditions account 
for the range lambing percentage be- 
ing considerable above the average 
with numerous reports indicating an 
85 per cent crop. 

Shearing has started in most of 
the plants throughout the county and 
nearly one-third the total number of 
sheep have been shorn. At the begin- 
ning of the season 12% cents was the 
going price for shearers and only re- 
cently the shearers’ union held a 
meeting in Lakeview and agreed to 
raise the price to 15 cents per head. 
This brings the total cost per head to 
23 cents, as usually the owner of the 
plant is paid 7% or 8 cents per head. 
It is reported that at least one shear- 


‘ing corral in this section will attempt 


to operate with non-union men and 
shear for 1214 cents. 


With the exception of: three or four 
clips practically all of the 1,250,000 
pounds of wool marketed annually at 
Lakeview has been sold. The bulk of 
this wool went at 43 cents, although 
some 10,000 fleeces sold at 44 cents. 
The few men who have not yet sold 
are holding for 45 cents or better. 

Some idea of the classification of 
Lake County wools is contained in 
the following, which is the clip from 
@ small band totalling 8,015 pounds: 
Fine and fine medium clothing, 6,790 
pounds; one-half blood, 291 pounds; 
three-eights blood, 10 pounds; fine and 
fine medium staple, 508 pounds; heav- 
ies, 123 pounds; fine black, 16 pounds; 
tags, 227 pounds. Wm. L. Teutsch. 
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Financing Live Stock In Idaho 


From an Address by President F. J. Hagenbarth, June 12th, 
Before the Idaho Bankers Association. 


In the opening part of his address to 
Idaho bankers, President Hagenbarth 
referred to the relative positions of 
farming, live stock, mining, and lum- 
bering in the life and industries of 
Idaho. Live stock, he claimed, was the 
only form of production which per- 
manently improved the capacity of the 
area from which it is shipped. The 
dependence of farmers upon the mar- 
ket afforded by range live stock was 
explained and emphasis laid upon the 
position of Idaho producers due to the 
fact that the freight rates on their 
products are generally higher than the 
rates applying to the east and the 
west of them. Unless or until this 
fact can be altered, Idaho agricultur- 
ists must seek to avoid the shipping of 
raw products, such as feeder cattle, 
feeder sheep, hay and grain. Lack of 
developing in this finishing process was 
attributed to insufficient education and 
to lack of financial support. 

The provisions for establishment of 
intermediate credit banks and agricul- 
tural credit corporations were referred 
to with the additional suggestions that 
agricultural bankers might properly be 
given a lower discount rate than ap- 
plies to general business. The effect 
of this would be to give cheaper money 
to producers through the local banks 
already established. 


In referring to the cattle business, 
Mr. Hagenbarth emphasized the nec- 
essity of avoiding expense arising from 
interest and taxes upon steers carried 
on the range beyond the yearling 
stage. The plan of the sheepmen, it 
was argued, could largely be adopted 
by the cow men by more general mar- 
keting of calves and yearlings, thus 
affording quicker returns and permit- 
ting the handling of a larger propor- 
tion of cows. 

The concluding part of Mr. Hagen- 
barth’s address was as follows: 


Idaho, although recognized as one of the 
pioneer states in the production of wool and 
mutton, still has a very considerable oppor- 
tunity for expansion. We have our range 
flocks, but should also develop the farm 
flock. The range man under present day 


a 


conditions has found it necessary to have a 

large investment in lands and collateral for 

the production of his crops which was not 

necessary fifteen, or even ten, years ago. 
Capital Loans 

I have heard it stated by my banker 
friends that the trouble with the live-stock 
man, especially the sheepman, was that he 
was not content with the borrowing of 
monies for expense account purposes, but 
that he was calling practically for capital 
loans. In a measure, and in some cases, 
this is true, but as a rule it is incorrect. 
It would not be considered a capital invest- 
ment, if, for the purpose of selling his 
goods, the merchant or manufacturer was 
compelled to buy a truck or an automobile, 
or engage in an expensive campaign of ad- 
vertising, in order to sell or move his goods. 
These activities would be considered legiti- 
mate expense, chargeable against his pro- 
duction. In like manner when changing 
conditions have made it necessary for the 
live-stock man to provide proper equipment 
for the conduct of his business, it becomes 
in a measure chargeable to expense, and a 
dividing line should be established for credit 
purposes. There was a time when automo 
biles and trucks in advertising were not 
extensively used by the merchant or manu- 
facturer. In like manner there was a time 
when the collateral expense for the produc- 
tion of sheep and cattle was not necessary. 
The sheepman and the cattleman in the last 
five years have just come into the period of 
transition. Eventually, I will grant, that 
necessary equipment should become a capi- 
tal account, the same as the flock or herd. 
But during the period of transition, it be- 
comes necessary from a banking standpoint 
to view with liberality as a quasi expense 
the necessary investment in and carrying 
charges for certain range rights that have 
become necessary for the proper conduct of 
the business. 

To view the matter from another angle, 
let us consider that a certain sheepman 
owns no range rights or range lands or 
is not fully equipped in other particulars 
for the conduct of his business, and that it 
becomes necessary for him, in order to 
continue in business, to pay annually cer- 
tain sums for leasing privileges on lands 
or equipment owned by others. The sum 
total of the expense thus involved would 
be readily granted as properly chargeable 
against the live stock as an expense ac- 
count. Another sheepman finds it neces- 
sary to invest considerable sums in lands 
for the purpose of perpetuating his busi- 
ness and properly carrying it on. In so do- 
ing he saves the necessary expenditures for 
leaseholds, range rights, etc., that were paid 
by the former man. A generous considera- 
tion of this question by the banker and 
a proper charging system by the stockman 
will in a few years convert these necessary 
adjuncts to his business from a quasi or 
semi-expense account into a strictly capital 
account. I grant that eventually these hold- 
ings should be a proper charge against cap- 
ital and the upkeep and interest on invest- 
ment only chargeable as an expense. 


The Man, 

After all is said and done, the live-stock 
business, like most other lines of endeavor, 
resolves itself not so much into a question 
of security, as it does into a question of the 
man behind the gun. The question of credit, 
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in my judgment, should be largely a ques- 
tion of personality. A rascal, although his 
resources at the present time may be ever 
so plentiful, although his quick assets may 
run four to one against his current liabili- 
ties, is never a good risk. On the other 
hand, the live-stock man who understands 
his business, who has a good range, a good 
character, and is a hard worker, but who 
may have been a victim of adverse circum- 
stances over which he had no control, al- 
though he be ever so deep in the hole, has 
a hidden capital in his personality which 
makes him a good risk, 

I heard it stated in 1920 by Mr. J. E. 
Clinton, who at that time was vice-president 
of the Boise City National Bank, and pre- 
sumably familiar with his subject, that over 
a period of thirty-odd years the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boise had made loans 
amounting in the aggregate to over forty 
millions of dollars to live-stock men and 
had never made a losing. The record of 
another Idaho bank over a period of twenty 
odd years showed loans aggregating twenty 
million dollars with a loss of only sixteen 
hundred dollars. At times during this 
period, which included the panicky condi- 
tion in the early ’90s, it looked as though 
heavy losses might be incurred, but patience 
and a continued extension of credit by the 
banks and the unremitting efforts of the old 
ewe, and the old cow, who continued to de- 
liver lambs and wool and calves, regardless 
of the financial conditions, panics or no 
panics, finally brought the flockmaster and 
the herdsman and the bank out of the hole. 


The Cow and the Ewe. 

In closing—having spoken a good word 
for THE MAN—I want to say a good word 
for the cow and the ewe. Many bankers 
will immediately extend credit for the pur- 
pose of what I might call speculative feed- 
ing of live stock in the feed yards. They 
consider this a gilt-edged loan. However, 
in my judgment, I consider that the range- 
man, who has a good herd of cows, or a 
good flock of sheep, with adequate range 
rights, is far better security than the feeder. 
If the feeder’s stock is bought too high, or 
the market goes down, somebody or some- 
thing else must be called upon to make 
good the deficit. When the feeder’s stock, 
now fat, have gone to market, they have 
no more productive capacity, and the end 
has come. 

On the other hand, no matter how dis- 
couraging the conditions, nor how great the 
present apparent loss, the good old cow 
goes on munching her daily mouthful of 
grass and in due time she delivers her calf 
to an expectant banker for liquidation pur- 
poses. The same with the ewe, who not 
only delivers a lamb, but sometimes two 
of them, for the same purpose, and she 
throws in a fleece of wool for good meas- 
ure. Thus, when we have the man on the 
range, who is trustworthy, and the cow and 
the ewe, which are productive, we have es- 
tablished the soundest possible basis for 
credit for the banker. 


I think this brief analysis of the general 
situation in Idaho will establish the fact 
that live stock forms the most solid, and, 
at the present time, most necessary indus- 
try for the upbuilding of our common- 
wealth. . What we need now is education 
in modern methods, both productive and 
financial. Although the live-stock man 
needs a lot of this education, the banker 
and the financier, as well as the Govern- 
ment, also need some. The signs of the 
times are most encouraging. While strict- 
ly opposing anything that pertains to or 
looks like class legislation, we should see 
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that every proper facility is afforded for 
the production and feeding of live stock, 
which is commensurate with its importance. 
I believe it to be a function of the banker 
to act as a leader in his community and to 
make the good fight for the credit and up- 
building of his customer. 

The banker has just passed through 
most trying ordeals and has been visited 
with much grief—grief, which, in my judg- 
ment, was largely unnecessary. That water, 
however, has now passed under the bridge, 
and we are entering a new constructive 
era, an era in which, I believe, the banker 
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is to play a most important part, and One 
in which the same principle I have mep. 
tioned before in this address, that is, large 
volume and low profits, should prevail, jp 
other words, let us have a big prosperous 
industry with abundant available capita), 
or monies, for expense, provided at a liy. 
ing rate of interest to the producer worthy 
of proper credit, and we will have not only 
a banker in every community, who will be 
looked up to with reverence as a leader, and 
respected as a.man, but we will have a pros. 
perous and happy Idaho, and the flood of 





socialism and bolshevism will be damned, 








The California Ram Sale 


The Fourth Annual Ram Sale held 
by the California Wool Growers As- 
sociation, took place May 10th and 
llth at the University Farm at Davis, 
California, with Colonel Dwight Lin- 
coln wielding the gavel and Fred 
Ellenwood and Professors Miller and 
Wilson assisting in the ring. Over 
twice as many sheep were sold, the 
quality of the offerings was better, 
the bidding more spirited and there 
were more buyers than at any of the 
previous sales. Prices, while not high, 
were good enough so that sellers as 
well as buyers went home satisfied. 

Top prices and averages for the dif- 
ferent breeds and by consignors fol- 
low: 


HAMPSHIRES 


Top ram consigned by Mrs. Minnie W. 
Miller of Wendell, Idaho, was sold to the 
Spencer Ranch Company, Spencer, Cal., for 
$250. This was the top ram of the entire 
sale. 


23 stud rams averaged $108.58; 335 range 
rams averaged $47.28. 

Wm. Bond, Newark, Calif—4 stud rams 
at $46. 

Dr. E. E. Brownell, Woodland, Calif— 
37 range rams at $46.67. 

Corriedale Sheep Co., Hollister, Calif.— 
17 range rams at $32.50. 

V. E. Dolcini, Davis, Calif—I stud ram 
lamb at $20; 3 range rams at $41. 

Foothills Farms, Inc., Carlton, Oregon 
(Frank Brown, manager)—5 stud rams at 
$106; 35 range rams at $64.37. (5 ewes at 
$65.) 


H. H. Gable, Esparto, Calif.—8 range 
rams at $40. 

vc. Harold Hopkins, Woodland, Calif—65 
stud rams at $124; 8 range rams at $61.25. 

Miller & Swingle, Davis, Calif—10 range 
rams at $40. 

Godfrey Priddy, Dixon, Calif—2 stud 
rams at $55. - 

Selway-Gardiner Sheep Co., Anaconda, 
Mont.—75 range rams at $52.50. : 

Spencer Ranch Co., Cranmore, Calif.—30 
range rams at $46. 

Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho. 
(Mrs. Minnie W. Miller, owner)—5 _ stud 
rams at $176. 

University of California, Davis, Calif.— 
2 stud rams at $76.25; 5 range rams at $48. 
(21 ewes at $52.) 

Wood Live Stock Company, Spencer, Ida- 


ho—1 stud ram at $50; 89 range rams a 
$53.75. 

Wray Bros. & Wilson, Capay, Calif— 
stud ram at $90; 7 range rams at $51.25. 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Top ram consigned by Bullard Bros, 
Woodland, Calif., sold to Chas. A. Kimble, 
Hanford, Calif., for $190. 

10 stud rams averaged $116.50; 112 range 
rams averaged $50.46. 

Wm. Briggs & Son, 
range rams at $57.50. 

Bullard Bros., Woodland, Calif.—% stud 
rams at $170; 40 range rams at $65.35. 

W. H. Guscetti, Loyalton, Calif—1 stud 
ram at $30. 

J. E. Harby, Davis, Calif.—1 stud ram at 
$50; 20 rams at $42. 

Carl Lindheimer, Woodland, Calif— 


Dixon, Calif— 


‘22 range rams at $44.66. 


G. N. Merritt & Son, Woodland, Calif— 
3 stud rams at $78.34; 25 range rams at 
$52.50. 

University of California, Davis, Calif— 
2 stud rams at $170; 5 range rams at $68. 
(19 ewes at $26.) 


SHROPSHIRES 


Top ram consigned by J. E. Marshall, 
Davis, Calif., sold to J. I. Casale of Red 
Bluff, Calif., for $170. 

14 stud rams averaged $94.57; 102 range 
rams averaged $32.79. 

Frank Campbell, Davis, Calif—25 range 
rams at $38.50. 

Corriedale Sheep Co., Hollister, Calif— 
3 stud rams at 52.50. 

R. J. Currey, Dixon, Calif—46 range 
rams at $27.34. 

J. W. Marshall, Davis, Calif—5 stud 
rams at $129.50. 

Oeste Bros., Davis, Calif—5 stud rams 
at $86.50; 5 range rams at $47.50. (10 ewes 
at $53.35.) 

G. K. Swingle, Davis, Calif—10 rangé 
rams at $39. 

University of California, Davis, Calif— 


1 stud ram at 67.50. mT 
$49.98 was the general average on ! 
sheep sold. i 
Three stud rams and 10 range rams mye 
sold by the Corriedale Sheep Company ® 
$106 and $70 per head. a 5 
The Spencer Ranch Company % 
Romeldale range rams at $45. 9.50 
E. C. Trilibb sold 3 Romney rams at $629 
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Indiana Leads Farm States in Improvement of 
Native Lambs by Docking and Castrating 


Producers of market lambs in the 
cornbelt never became much interested 
in docking and castrating lambs until 
the opportunity presented itself for 
marketing their lambs on their merits. 
Co-operative shipping associations 
now hold the key to the situation in 
Indiana. They make it possible for 
lambs to sell on their merits at the 
large central markets. Result, fat 
docked and castrated lambs make the 
most money for their growers. Since 
the practice of docking all lambs and 
castrating all male lambs intended 
for market is the first step in improv- 
ing quality, these growers who sell 
lambs on their merits sooner or later 
learn that quality counts in terms of 
profits. 

In 1922 shipping associations that 
handled lambs for their first time in 
Indiana found that less than one-fifth 
of the lambs shipped were docked and 
castrated. Nearly one-half the lambs 
were docked and castrated where ship- 
ping associations had been in opera- 
tion for two years. After four years 
of handling lambs shipping associa- 
tion managers advised that three- 
fourths of the lambs shipped by them 
in 1922 were docked and castrated. 
These results give an average of the 
work conducted by seventy-two co-op- 
erative shipping associations in the 
state. The rate of increase in docked 
lambs was more rapid than the in- 
crease in the practice of castrating, 
probably due to the fact that farm- 
ers knew better how to dock than how 
to castrate. 


The educational forces of the Pur- 
due Extension Department are dem- 
‘onstrating to growers successful meth- 
ods in docking and castrating lambs. 
The co-operative shipping association 
Managers are informing their patrons 
relative to the value of such practices 
from the financial standpoint. 

The degree of rapidity in increasing 
the practice of docking and castrat- 
ing in a community depends upon at 
least two factors. First is a knowl- 
edge on the part of the farmer of 


how to perform successfully these op- 
erations. -While most all farmers 
know how to castrate pigs, yet it is 
surprising how few have a definite 
knowledge of castrating lambs. In the 
second place, the forcefulness of the 
local leader in calling the attention to 
the market, its actions and reactions, 
has a definite bearing. In sections 
where good local leaders prevail, it 
has not been uncommon to see the 
percentage of docked and castrated 
lambs jump a hundred per cent in 
one year’s time. Neither has it been 
uncommon to see the percentage of 
docked and castrated lambs remain 
stationary even after demonstrations 
eon methods of docking and castrating 
have been conducted in a community. 
No doubt the efforts of some manag- 
ers are fruitless through lack of in- 
terest on the part of the 
themselves, 


growers 
especially where flocks 
have only eight to twelve ewes and 
are maintained to clean up the farm, 
On the other hand, there are 
shipping association managers who 
will not give this question the effort 
it deserves because they have not 
fully realized its importance. 


only. 


The method of procedure in con- 
ducting this type of a docking and 
castrating campaign was conceived 
in 1919 when there were fewer than 
two dozen siccessful local co-opera- 
tive shipping associations in Indiana. 
Steuben County, which maintained 
more breeding ewes than any other 
county in the state, furnished the 
source of information of what might 
be expected as shipping associations 
grew in other counties. At that tiwe 
this particular county was shipping 
through local co-operative shipping 
associations over three-fourths of the 
lambs produced. The managers stated 
there had been a large increase in the 
number of lambs being docked and 
castrated since the foundation of the 
shipping assOciations, some years pre- 
vious. Since that time the work has 
spread to thirty other counties 
throughout the state. Today the man- 
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agers of Steuben County say that 
ninety-five per cent of all lambs ship- 
ped by their organizations are docked 
and castrated This is certainly an 
index of what may be expected in 
other counties as co-operative ship- 
ping associations develop and inter- 
est in the improvement of native 
lambs increases. Claude Harper. 





SWIFT AND COMPANY URGE 
DOCKING AND CASTRATING 
OF NATIVE LAMBS 





Mr. Louis F. Swift has a farm at 
Everett, Illinois, thirty miles from 
Chicago, and has had more or less to © 
do with raising sheep and lambs. He 
recently issued this statement to the 
farm press: 


“In order to realize best returns in the 
production of lambs, a certain rule must be 
followed. Much money has been lost by 
people raising lambs through failure to ob- 
serve this rule, prevalent in the Western 
states, which is as follows: All lambs must 
have their tails cut off, and all the bucks 
not needed for breeding purposes must be 
made wethers when about two weeks old. 

“Nothing is so discouraging and inexcus- 
able or financially disastrous as to see 
lambs in the fall, or later, with long tails 
or buck lambs sold at a big discount on ac- 
count of their coarse quality for mutton, 
which shou'd have been made wethers in the 
spring and sold for a premium as wethers.” 


The question of docking and castrat- 
ing the lambs of farmers shipped to the 
central markets is of continuous im- 
portance to range men. Native lambs, 
as they are called, reaching the mar- 
kets during the range season and 
without proper treatment as to dock- 
ing and castrating have a bad effect 
upon the sale of entire receipts. Many 
of them are thin and yet must be for- 
ced to slaughter at a price, because no 
one will take them as feeders. 

The movement to effect improve- 
ment in this respect seems to be ma- 
king material headway in states besides 
Indiana. In a recent issue of the 
American Sheep Breeder and Wool 
Grower, Armour & Co. advertise that 
35 cents per hundredweight “is the 
average premium throughout the year 
Western sheepmen receive over those 
in the ‘native’ states, due to docking 
and castrating their lambs and ship- 
ping them in uniform weights and 
types.” 
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THE PROPOSED BILL FOR REG- 
ULATING GRAZING ON 
PUBLIC LANDS 





We print below a bill relating to 
regulation of grazing upon public 
lands. This measure is in tentative 
form, having been prepared at the 
suggestion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to be introduced at the next 
session of Congress. 


We invite comments upon this pro- 
posal, for publication in the Wool 
Grower. 


A Bill to regulate the grazing of live stock 
on the public lands of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that the 
President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to establish from time to time, 
by proclamation, grazing districts, or addi- 
tions thereto, embracing unappropriated 
and unreserved public lands of the United 
States, when such action is formally re- 
quested by petitioners found by him to con- 
stitute a majority of the livestock growers 
who use for grazing purposes the public 
lands proposed for inclusion within a graz- 
ing district, and upon determination by the 
Secretary of Agriculture that no substan- 
tial part of the public lands so proposed 
for inclusion are irrigable at a reasonable 
cost from any known source of water sup- 
ply, or suitable in their present condition 
for the production of crops other than 
native grasses and forage plants. 


Sec. 2. That the purpose of such graz- 
ing districts shall be to promote the high- 
est use of the public lands situated there- 
in for the production of live stock through 
regulation of the volume, character, and 
seasons of grazing use, the prevention of 
erosion, the eradication of poisonous plants, 
the extermination of predatory animals, the 
prevention and eradication of infectious 
and contagious diseases injurious to live 
stock, the regeneration of a cover of palat- 
able forage grasses and plants through 
natural or artificial methods of reseeding, 
the division of the range between differ- 
ent kinds of live stock and the owners 
thereof, the erection and maintenance of 
fences, pastures, wells, tanks, reservoirs, 
and other like improvements necessary to 
facilitate the use of the public lands for 
grazing purposes or to permit of their 
Proper management and protection, and 
to these ends the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall execute or cause to be executed the 
provisions of this Act, under rules and reg- 
ulations to be prescribed by him. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall appoint all of- 
ficers necessary for the administration and 
protection of grazing districts established 
under the authority herein provided and 
shall issue or cause to be issued permits 
to graze live stock thereon under the terms 
and conditions herein provided. 


Sec. 3. That nothing contained herein 
shall restrict the use of any water on pub- 
lic lands within such grazing districts for 
milling, mining, domestic, or irrigation pur- 
poses under existing laws; or ingress and 
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egress over the public lands in said graz- 
ing districts for all proper and lawful 
purposes, including the use and enjoyment 
of rights and property; or prospecting, 
locating, leasing, developing and patenting 
the mineral resources of such districts; or 
the movement of live stock from one lo- 
cality to another over established drive- 
ways under such restrictions as are neces- 
sary to protect the users of the land which 
will be driven across. 

Sec. 4. That upon application, or other- 
wise, the Secretary of Agriculture is here- 
by authorized, in his discretion, to examine 
and classify within grazing districts any 
lands which are irrigable from any known 
source of water supply or are suitable and 
valuable for the production of crops other 
than native grasses and forage plants, and 
to list such lands with the Secretary of 
the Interior to be opened to homestead 
entry in tracts not exceeding 160 acres in 
area. 


Sec. 5. Permits authorizing the grazing 
of live stock upon public lands within a 
grazing district shall be issued for appro- 
priate seasons of use within a period of 
not more than ten years, upon the pay- 
ment annually of reasonable fees for such 
permits, to be fixed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, for the ten-year period, based 
upon the grazing value of the land in each 
district or unit of a district, and; pro- 
vided further, that in the award of grazing 
privileges preference shall be given, when 
practicable, to homesteaders and to present 
occupants of the range who own improved 
ranches or who have provided water for 
live stock grazed upon the public lands, and; 
provided further, that no permit shall be 
issued which will entitle the permittee to 
the use of any buildings, corrals, reservoirs, 
or other improvements owned or controlled 
by a prior occupant until he has paid such 
prior occupant a reasonable pro rata value 
for the use of such improvements. If the 
parties interested can not agree, then the 
amount of such payment shall be deter- 
mined under the rules and regulations of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Fences, 
wells, and other improvements necessary 
to the care and management of the per- 
mitted live stock may be constructed on the 
public lands under permit issued by au- 
thority of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 6. That the users of the public 
lands under the provisions of this act may 
select annually not more than four rep- 
resentatives who must be users of the 
grazing district, as members of an advisory 
board who shall represent the owners of 
different classes of live stock grazed on the 
lands, and the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall authorize the appointment of an of- 
ficer of his department as a member of this 
board who shall be its chairman. 

Under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the advisory 
board may determine the following: 
Whether permits for such grazing districts 
shall be issued upon an acreage or upon a 
per capita basis; necessary divisions of the 
range between the different kinds of stock; 
distribution of the range by individual or 
community allotments; the periods of graz- 
ing use; total numbers of animals to be 
grazed in each grazing unit; special rules 
required to meet local conditions; the estab- 
lishment of lanes or driveways to allow the 
movement of live stock across the public 
lands in such districts, with special rules 
to protect the users of the land in their 
rights and the right of persons to drive 
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across the district, and after thirty days’ 
notice by publication, the preference in the 
allotment of grazing privileges provided 
for in Section 5 of this Act. Any differ. 
ence between a majority of the adviso 
board and the officer in charge shall be 
referred to the Secretary of Agriculture 
and shall be adjusted in the manner pre. 
scribed by him. Under regulations issued 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, any party 
in interest shall have the right to appeal 
from any decision of the board. If the 
users of the land fail to select the commit. 
tee as herein provided the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall name such committee 
from such grazing districts, representing 
the owners of the different kinds of stock, 
as above provided. 


Sec. 7. That the Secretary of Agricul. 
ture shall fix a date which shall not be 
less than one year from the establishment 
of any grazing district, and after such 
date the pasturing of any class of live 
stock on public land in said grazing dis- 
tricts without a permit, or any other act 
in violation of the rules or regulations of 
the Secretary, herein authorized to be pro- 
vided, shall constitute a misdémeanor and 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$500, or by imprisonment for not more than 
one year, or by both such fine and impris- 
onment in the discretion of the court. 


Sec. 8. That all fees or rentals due for 
grazing or other uses of the public lands 
within grazing districts: established as 
herein authorized shall be payable annual- 
ly at such times and under such conditions 
as the Secretary of Agriculture may pre- 
scribe and shall be deposited in the Treas- 
ury of the United States but twenty-five 
per centum of all moneys received from 
each grazing district during any fiscal year 
shall be paid at the end thereof by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the state or 
territory in which said grazing district is 
situated, to be expended as the state or 
territorial legislature may prescribe for 
the benefit of the public schools and public 
roads of the county or counties in which 
the grazing district is situated; provided, 
that when any grazing district is in more 
than one state or territory or county the 
distributive share to each from the pro- 
ceeds of said district shall be proportional 
to its area therein. 

Sec. 9. That public lands included in any 
grazing district by Presidential proclama- 
tion and placed under authorized grazing 
permit shall not be excluded therefrom by 
proclamation without first giving to the 
permittee or permittees concerned one full 
year’s notice. Proclamations modifying 4 
grazing district shall not be issued for such 
district at less than five-year intervals. 

Sec. 10. Provided further, that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may enter into C0 
operative agreements with any state, cor 
poration, or individual who is the owner of 
private lands lying adjacent. to or included 
within the grazing districts established by 
this act. 


The said co-operative agreements should 
allow the Secretary of Agriculture to un- 
dertake the grazing administration of such 
areas, and their improvement, as in his 
judgment may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this act, under rules and 
regulations which shall be prescribed by 
him and have the same force and effect a8 
other rules and regulations prescribed by 
him for the control of the grazing districts 
hereby established. 
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the bulk of these will go into con- 


Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 








By A. C. Mills 


Melbourne, April’ 16, 1923. 


Dry weather conditions still hold 
sway over the main sheep raising dis- 
tricts of Eastern Australia. Apart from 
occasional and very scattered storms 
no rain worth speaking of has fallen 
for months, and as a consequence nat- 
ural feed is scarce. 


New South Wales, the largest 
wool growing state in the Common- 
wealth, is in a particularly bad way, 
quite three-fourths being absolutely 
drought-stricken. There, and in the 
other states as well, if rain does not 
come soon, the autumn and winter 
lambing will be a fiasco. Even if the 
break occurs at once, the percentages 
tailed must be light and the wool on 
the grown sheep carry evidences of 
hard season. To sum up, a consid- 
erable proportion of the next Austral- 
ian clip is certain to be dusty and 
light in condition, while it is very 
probable the total yield will show a 
fair shrinkage as compared with 
1922-23. How great that shrinkage 
will be depends on the losses experi- 
enced in the next few months. Of- 
ficial figures of the 1922-23 yield are 
not yet available, but roughly it may 
be said to have approximated 1,800,000 
bales of 350 pounds. 


The current Australian wool selling 
season properly finishes this week. A 
little of the new clip will come up for 
auction in Brisbane during the winter, 
but the principal offerings in the 
southern states before next spring 
will comprise oddments and lines that 
have been withdrawn at the recent 
sales. The market is closing firm, with 
prices decidedly in seller’s favor. Brit- 
ish, Continental, and local manufac- 
turers have all been buying freely at 
the April series. There’ has also been 
very strong competition from certain 
American operators, who have outbid 
everybody else for suitable lines down 
to 56’s quality. 


It may be said that the weakness 
reported in March has been fully re- 
covered, while the statistical position 


appears to assure the maintenance of 
present values. Bawra stocks of carry- 
over wool are steadily diminishing, and 
it is recognized that the world’s pro- 
duction today is not equal to the con- 
sumptive demand. The fact that the 
next Australian clip will be less than 
normal will accentuate the shortage. 
Possibly the existing high price of 
Merino staple may tend to swing the 
demand to coarser grades, but even 
if it does to an extent, the very scar- 
city of the fine wools will keep them 
firm. 

According to the latest figures pub- 
lished by Bawra its stocks on hand 
on March 31 comprised 415,000 bales 
Australian, of which only 26,000 were 
Merino. The balance is divided up 
as follows: 240,000 bales crossbred 
combing; 58,000 bales crossbred cloth- 
ing; 91,000 bales crossbred carboniz- 
ing. New Zealand stocks on _ the 
same date comprised 249,000 bales, all 
crossbred. These Bawra stocks must 
be pretty ancient by now,. and al- 
though no rumor has been heard of 
any deterioration, it is safe to as- 
sume manufacturers will always be 
prepared to give new staple a substan- 
tial preference. 


The droughty condition of the coun- 
try is necessarily affecting the live 
stock markets. Fat sheep of any age 
are becoming scarce and values hard- 
ening. On the other hand, stores and 
breeders are difficult to move. Ordi- 
nary crossbred wethers, such as are 
used for the average butcher’s shop, 
are fetching $7.20 to $8.40 a head in 
the Sydney and Melbourne markets, 
and lambs go up to $7. The foregoing 
rates are above export level and pack- 
ers have ceased operating. Two or 
three were killing at the beginning of 
the month and then buying wethers 
on the basis of 1le per pound, dressed, 
ewes at 8c, and lambs at 14%c. As 
the oversea market for frozen mutton 
and lamb has suffered a relapse, and 
a bad one at that, a considerable pro- 
portion of the recent killing is being 
held in store here. More than likely 


sumption in the leading Australian 
cities during the winter, when fresh 
killed mutton is sure to be dear. Ex- 
ports to Great Britain during March 
were 133,000 carcasses mutton and 
77,000 carcasses lamb, bringing the to- 
tal for the quarter up to 978,000 car- 
casses mutton and 535,000 lambs. 

The weather in New Zealand for 
the past month has been drier than at 
any other previous time this summer. 
As a result pastures are hardening off 
and stock doing much better. Sheep- 
men in the Dominion certainly have 
every reason ito be satisfied with their 
wool and lamb checks. Both have 
been solid, although, no doubt, those 
who had only coarse crossbred staple 
to sell would have preferred to have 
seen that class of wool higher. How- 
ever, they are getting it back in the 
wethers and lambs, which have been 
fetching abnormal prices.’ That few, 
if any, are disheartened is evidenced 
by the demand for breeding ewes, 
which cannot be met. This demand, 
and the concomitant rise in values, is 
likely to mean that more ewe lambs 
will be retained on the farms this year 
than was the case last season. Such 
a move would be for the good of the 
country at large, as sheep stocks have 
been allowed to drop steadily in New 
Zealand during the past three or four 
years. 


Some, at least, of the large packing 
firms realize the danger of this indis- 
criminate slaughter of young ewes, 
and have found it advisable to sound 
a note of warning. Speaking at the 
annual meeting of the New Zealand 
Refrigerating Company last month, 
Mr. Knight, the chairman of direct- 
ors, pointed out that last year four 
and three-quarter millions out of a 
total of ten and a quarter million 
lambs were slaughtered for export. 
This, leaving only five and a half mil- 
lions for re-stocking and home con- 
sumption, meant the country exported 
at least one million too many if it 
intended to maintain its flocks. The 
contention was borne out by the fact 
that there was a reduction this year of 
practically a million. He held the 
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slaughter of ewe lambs had been ex- 
cessive, and constituted the most seri- 
ous feature of the situation. 

Despite the weakness in oversea 
values. for frozen mutton and lamb, 
already commented on, packers con- 
tinued to pay high prices for stock 
suitable for export purposes pretty 
well up to the end of March. When 


the last mail left they were giving . 


from llc to 12c per pound for dressed 
wethers, and from 1l6c to 19¢ for 
lambs. A couple of weeks before 
lambs were fetching over 20c_ per 
pound. Apparently forward contracts 
made some time back permitted cer- 
tain operators to maintain their offers, 
and others had to follow suit or close 
down their factories. These contracts 
are understood to be completed now, 
and it is anticipated rates will drop 
further before long. 

Exports of frozen meat from New 
Zealand during March were 276,000 
carcasses of mutton and 661,000 lamb 
carcasses, bringing the total for the 
quarter up to 699,000 carcasses mut- 
ton and 1,957,000 lambs. 





THE GOVERNMENT SHEARING 
DAY 





Seventy-five visiting stockmen, edu- 
cators, and investigators, were pres- 
ent at the fifth annual shearing event 
staged on May 29th at the U. S. Sheep 
Experiment Station, Dubois, Idaho. 

The visitors included representatives 
of seven states, some of whom had 
attended on previous occasions, but re- 
turned to keep track of the advance- 
ment being made at the station and 
to familiarize themselves with the 
valuable and practical suggestions re- 
sulting from the tests and experi- 
ments that are in progress under the 
direction of Messrs. Spencer and 
Denecke. 

Average fleece weights of the vari- 
ous breeds included in the Govern- 
ment’s experimental flock are not yet 
available, but the fleeces appeared to 
be of about average weight, and show- 
ed a material improvement in quality, 
length and character. The descend- 
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ants of the Rambouillet sire, “Prince 
of Parowan,” are attracting the atten- 
tion of practical range men. . The 
yearling Corriedale and Columbia ewes 
were penned to allow direct compari- 
son with each other and with the Ram- 
bouillets before and after shearing. 

The following statement summariz- 
ing some of the general features of 
the results obtained, was distribute 1 
to those present. (In computing val- 
ues of the fleeces as shown, 1922 prices 
were applied to all the classes of wool 
represented.) 


“Prince of Parowan’s” Yearling Sons 


At the 1922 Salt Lake Ram Sale, 26 
yearling range rams, sons and grandsons 
of “Prince of Parowan” sold as follows: 

10 registered sons at $155 per head. 

10 registered sons and grandsons at $150 
per head. 


6 unregistered sons and grandsons at 
$100 per head. 


“Prince of Parowan’s” Offspring 
Averaged in 1921 and 1922 
Fleece weight of yearling ewes, 8.8 lbs. 
Spinning count of wool of yearling ewes, 
60.4—(ranging fine to %4-blood.) 
Weight of lambs at 3% to 4 months of 
age 68.2 lbs. 


Offspring of “King 4465,” a Son of 
“Laramie Boy” 
Averaged in 1921 and 1922 

Fleece weight of yearling ewes, 7.8 lbs. 

Spinning count of wool of yearling ewes, 
60.38 (ranging fine to 4%4-blood.) 

Weight of lambs at 3% to 4 months of 
age 66.6 lbs. 

Ewes Producing Strictly Fine Wool 
Averaged as follows: 1919 to 1922 

Grease weight of fleece, 9.0 lbs. 

Length of staple, 2.41 inches. 

Character of fleece, 1.9; Density of fleece, 
ey" equals perfect, 5 equals most infer- 
ior. 

1922 value per fleece, $4.35. 


Ewes Producing Half-blood and Fine- 
Medium Wool 


Averaged as follows: 1919-1922 
Grease weight of fleece, 9.4 lbs. 
Length of staple, 2.52 inches. 
Character of fleece, 2.2; density of fleece, 
2.0 A equals perfect, 5 equals most infer- 
ior. : 
1922 value per fleece, $5.17. 


Cross-bred Types 


The Corriedale is a New Zealand type of 
sheep founded on the cross resulting from 
the mating of Merino ewes and longwool 
rams and progressive mating of the cross- 
bred offspring both rams and ewes for 
many generations. 

The Columbia is a type developed by the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry by cross- 
breeding with Rambouillet ewes and Lin- 
coln rams and progressive mating of the 
cross-bred ewes with the cross-bred rams. 
The crossing of Corriedales and Columbias 
has been undertaken in an attempt to com- 
bine the excellent quality in the wool of 
the Corriedale with the robust constitution 
and superior fleece and lamb weights of 
the Columbia. Some results with the sta- 
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tion’s Corriedale and Columbia sheep are 
shown in the following tabulations: 


Corriedales 
Average fleece weight for ewes of all 
ages, 1919-1922, 9.4 lbs. 
Average spinning count of ewe wool 
1919-1922, 50.8 (chiefly %-blood.) ; 
Average weight of lambs at 3% to 4 
months of age, 1921 and 1922, 63.1 Ibs. 


Columbias 
Offspring of LincolnxRambouillet rams and 
LincolnxRambouillet Ewes. 
Average fleece weight for ewes of all 
ages, 1919 to 1922, 10.1 lbs. 


Average spinning count of ewe wool, 
1919 to 1922, 49.7 (ranging % and \. 
blood.) 

Average weight of lambs at 3% to 4 
months of age, 1921 and 1922, 72.0 Ibs, 


CorriedalexColumbias 
Offspring of Corriedale Rams and Columbia 
Ewes 

Average fleece weight of ewes of all 
ages, 1919 to 1922, 9.2 lbs. 

Average spinning count of wool, 1919 to 
1922, 50.9 (chiefly %-blood.) 

Average weight of lambs at 3% to 4 
months of age, 1921 and 1922, 69.5 lbs. 


Comparative Value of Lamb and Wool 
Yields from Different Types of Range 
Sheep 

A difference of opinion exists among 
range sheepmen as to the type of ewe most 
profitable for use in the production of killer 
lambs to be sold direct from the forest 
ranges. In connection with the range ewes 
that must necessarily be used in conduct- 
ing the grazing studies it is planned to 
study the comparative returns in wool and 
mutton from certain leading types of range 
sheep. It is planned that Rambouillet, 
cross-bred (longwool-finewool) and come- 
back (% finewool and % longwool) ewes 
will be bred to Hampshire bucks, and for 
comparison of types of bucks used for lamb 
production a group of Rambouillet ewes 
will be bred to Rambouillet bucks and a 
group of crossbred ewes to Columbia bucks. 


Range Improvement Through Grazing and 
Reseeding Methods 

Studies to determine the carrying capac- 
ity of the range under different methods 
of grazing and to ascertain the possibili- 
ties of reseeding overgrazed and plowed 
areas are just being inaugurated. The pre- 
liminary work in the way of fencing and 
equipment necessary for these studies is 
nearing completion. Some of the problems 
to be considered are as follows: 

1. Carrying capacity of the range un- 
der fenced areas as compared with herd- 
ing in the open. 

2. Carrying capacity of the range un- 
der continued versus deferred grazing. 

8. Winter grazing in connection with 
winter feeding. 

4. Reseeding overgrazed areas and the 
abandoned plowed field of the hqmesteader. 

The underlying purpose of this work 18 
to ascertain the methods in general range 
practice that should be followed to secure 
maximum returns from grazing sheep 02 
Western ranges. Correct information of 
this character will have a wide application 
in handling sheep on the range and should 
do much toward the improvement of the 
feed on the non-agricultural areas that 


must always be used for grazing purposes. 
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THE RATE OF WOOL 
CONSUMPTION 


The April records of the wool trade 
still show an increased wool consump- 
tion for each month of the present 
year compared with one year ago. 

The amount reported as going into 
consumption in April is 56,411,000 
pounds. This is six million less than 
in March, but 14 million more than 
in April, 1922. 

The data as published by the De- 
partment of Commerce does not in- 
clude records of the American Woolen 
Company. That concern and eight 
smaller ones do not submit their fig- 
ures as is done by 606 other concerns. 
It is estimated that the missing fig- 
ures amount to 25 per cent of the 
amount reported. 

The total wool consumption for the 
first four months of the year was 
240,535,000 pounds, about 15 per cent 
more than last year. 

Use of carpet wool as reported and 
included in the total figures shows an 
increase over last year for the month 
and for the period and is at present 
21 per cent of the total. 





WOOL SALE BY NORTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA WOOL WAREHOUSE 


Six hundred thousand pounds of 
wool was sold by California growers 
on May 12th, through the Northern 
California Wool Warehouse, located at 
Vina, near Red Bluff. 

This amount represents the bulk of 
the 1922 clips that had been scheduled 
for sale through this concern. 

The clips offered on this date were 
sold individually without grading. It 
is the policy of the company to offer 
wools at early sale in their original 
condition. Prior to the receiving of 
bids the owners submit the lowest 
price at which they are willing to sell. 
In case the buyers’ bids do not reach 
the owner’s limit the latter has the 
privilege of offering his clip at a later 
date, though it is the general custom 
to grade out the wools that are not 
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sold in the May sale and to offer them 
to manufacturers by samples from the 
graded lines. 

Four of the lots sold brought 53 
cents or higher. These lots consisted 
chiefly of fine twelve-months’ wools 
with light shrinkage. From 52 to 53 
cents was paid for 24 other lots esti- 
mated to have an average shrink of 
about 59 per cent. The lowest priced 
lines brought from 47 to 494 cents and 
were considered to shrink from 61 to 
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Boston Wool Market 


64 per cent, all of these being fine 
wools and of good length except for 
small amounts of clothing and French 
combing wools in a few of the clips. 
Some coarser wools of eight months’ 
growth brought from 40 to 43 cents. 
The sales were chiefly made to rep- 
resentatives of manufacturers in New 
Jersey and Massachusetts. S. Kosh- 
land and Company procured a consid- 
erable quantity, only a few bids being 
received from California concerns. 








By Henry A. Kidder 


There has ben some doubt as to 
developments in the goods market. 
Reports have been current of a larger 
volume of cancellations than was ex- 
pected. The memory running back to 
1920 brings to mind clearly that the 
slump in values at that time began 
with the heavy cancellations from the 
goods trade, leaving the mills with 
large stocks of made up piece goods 
for which there was no ‘market. Lat- 
est advices indicate that the volume 
of cancellations is not as large as: fear- 
ed. In some of the mills, at least, it 
is claimed that the cancellations to 
date have been less than the usual ten 
per cent figured as normal. 

Little effort to make up prices of 
Territory wools on the clean basis is 
being made. It is understuod that 
some large blocks of fine and fine-me- 
dium Territories have been offered to 
large mills at a guaranteed clean basis 
of $1.45. Few dealers would be will- 
ing to make any such guaranty, espe- 
cially before the wools have actually 
arrived and have been graded. Pro- 
bably $1.40 to $1.45 is a fair clean basis 
for good French combing lots. Lots 
with a fair amount of staple might 
bring up to $1.50, but such lots are 
rare. 

Considered in connection with the 
continued lack of demand from manu- 
facturers, it is believed that the key 
to the present wool situation is found 
in the foreign wool department. It is 


frankly said in the wool trade that 
the extent to which the mills had 
covered their needs for the new goods 
season had been greatly underesti- 
mated. Where it had been expected 
that manufacturers would be forced 
into the market long before this to 
renew their supplies, they have shown 
surprising independence. When bar- 
gains were offered, they have shown 
a mild sort of interest, but even then 
they have not been too eager to anti- 
cipate their future needs. 

But the lack of competition is not 
the greatest factor in the change of 
front shown by the wool trade in 
their handling of the new clip situa- 
tion. What worries is that manufac- 
turers have continued to show a sur- 
prising lack of interest in the current 
offerings in the Boston market. It 
has been often claimed and seldom 
denied that the early contracts and 
purchases were largely made for mill 
account, sometimes under cover and’ 
sometimes not, and that fact was the 
secret of the unexpectedly high prices 
that Boston buyers were willing to 
pay in all the early operations. As 
prices advanced this buying wave 
gradually subsided, leaving a number 
of the big manufacturing concerns 
fairly well covered, but with a large 
volume of wool to arrive. 

In addition to these early operations 
in the Territory wool country the 
situation as regards foreign wool 
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supplies must be taken into account in 
any intelligent effort to size up cor- 
rectly the present wool situation in the 
Boston market. Receipts of over 
42,790,000 pounds of foreign wool at 
the port of Boston during the month 
of May certainly do not indicate any 
approaching scarcity of wool. If this 
is added to that already held here, 
there appears to be a plethora of wool 
in sight, though not always of just 
the grades most wanted by manufac- 
turers. It is estimated that the bulk 
of the recent arrivals have been for 
manufacturers’ account, but that does 
not change the fact that dealers are 
carrying a big load of wool for which 
there is no immediate market. 


This fact has been clearly brought 
out in the recent movement of me- 
dium and low foreign wool into ex- 
port. During the last half of May 
“there was entered on the books for 
export over 2,000,000 pounds, mainly 
South American cross-breds, but also 
including Australian and New Zealand 
cross-breds, South African scoured, 
and English and Peruvian wools. 
Some “distress” lots of wool have al- 
ready come on the market, and at one 
time there were grave fears of a seri- 
ous slump in values. Evidently the 
leaders hoped that this has been avert- 
ed by the shipment of so large a vol- 
ume of the “stickers” abroad. The 
actual effect on the market of this 
movement will be developed later. At 
the moment, a growing feeling of con- 
fidence is noted, though it is still be- 
lieved that it will be good policy to 
go slow in the matter of accumulat- 
ing further supplies. 

Attention has already been called to 
the fact that the Boston market is 
overloaded with medium and low 
wools, especially South American 
grades that do not fit in very well 
with the present demand for wool. 
Fine wools are relatively scarce, and 
this fact has been the backbone of 
what has been going on in the West. 
The demand has been largely for just 
such wools as are found in the domes- 
tic Territory clips+-fine and fine-me- 
dium grades, especially anything 
showing a French combing character. 
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Very little has yet been done here 
in the way of grading and opening up 
for sale either the new Territory or 
fleece wools. Arrivals of Territories 
lately have been fair, though the ar- 
rivals of domestic wool at the port of 
Boston from January 1 until the end 
of May were only 39,685,000 pounds, 
compared with 64,500,000 pounds for 
the same period last year. During the 
same period the arrivals of foreign 
wool were 223,424,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 102,739,000 pounds for the 
same period last year. Therefore, 
total wool supplies in the Boston mar- 
ket for the first five months of 1923 
were almost 96,000,000 pounds larger 
than a year ago. 

Whether the situation will eventual- 
ly resolve itself into an endurance 
contest between buyers and sellers is 
not clear. Eastern dealers and a few 
mills have already absorbed a large 
volume of wool. While at all times 
difficult to estimate, the latest figures 
of Western purchases available as 
this is written, indicate that Oregon is 
about 70 per cent sold, Nevada 60 to 
70 per cent sold, and Utah 80 to 90 
per cent sold. The last big buying 
reported in Oregon was at Heppner, 
where the American Woolen Com- 
pany is reported to have taken over 
about 2,400,000 pounds of wool at 42%4 
to 45 cents. 

The feature of the month from the 
wool grower’s standpoint is perhaps 
the change in the attitude of dealers 
toward the new clip wools. The cause 
for the increase of caution on the part 
of the buyers is not far to seek. Cer- 
tain large buyers who operated early, 
and who really took over a big volume 
of wool, appear to have covered their 
needs temporarily. It can not be said 
that they are out of the market, for 
some of the largest operators thus far 
this year are taking wool from time to 
time. They are not monopolizing the 
market, however, to the extent that 
they were earlier in the season. 


Other buyers have been given a 
chance to get a share of the new 
clip, and have not been slow to take 
advantage of the opportunity. This 
has led to a broadening of the opera- 
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tions in all sections where any wool 
is left. The big buying is over in some 
sections, while in others it is just in 
full swing or getting underway. 

The season in Texas is now at its 
height. With the Kerrville sale of 
May 30, all markets in that state are 
now fully open, but the edge appears 
to be off prices. Adams & Leland 
were reported to be the principal buy- 
ers of twelve-months’ wool at Kerr- 
ville, taking 350,000 pounds, with an 
option to take 250,000 pounds more. 
Prices paid are said to be 51 to 54 
cents for the twelve-months’ wool. 

For the eight-months’ wool offered 
at the Kerrville sale of May 30, Stud- 
ley & Emery are reported to have 
been the highest bidders. All the wools 
of that grade were withdrawn, as bids 
were too low. Previously, the best 
eight-months’ wools offered at San 
Angelo and other points had been sell- 
ing up to the fifty-cent mark, and a 
big volume of wool had been moved 
at 48 to 50 cents. Previous sales of 
twelve-months’ wool had been made at 


52 to 55 cents, though Jeremiah Wil- 
liams & Company paid 57% cents for 
one choice clip, and 55 cents was paid 


freely by Draper & Company and 
others. The last week in May found 
Texas prices off 2 or 3 cents. It is 
impossible at this writing to estimate 
accurately the extent to which the clip 
of Texas has been cleared. The pro- 
cess is now going on apace, and though 
there have been large withdrawals on 
account of unsatisfactory bids at Mert- 
zon, San Angelo, Kerrville, and pos- 
sibly elsewhere, much wool is being 
sold. The Texas wools are very light 
this year, and the clean cost laid down 
in Boston of some of the recent pur- 
chases has been about $1.20 to $1.25 
for eight-months’ and $1.30 to $1.35 
for twelve-months’. Estimates of 
shrinkages and probable clean cost 
vary greatly in the trade. Much de- 
pends on whether the party making 
the estimate is the buyer or the un- 
successful bidder. It is quite com- 
mon to hear the latter say that the 
former paid too much, that he never 
will get his money back and that man- 
ufacturers will refuse to pay prices 
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based on such figures. These things 
have all happened before. 

Very little progress had been made 
in Montana, latest estimates being that 
not over 2,000,000 pounds out of a pos- 
sible clip of about 15,000,000 pounds 
have been contracted. Good clips in 
that state have been contracted at 
around 50 to 52 cents, and one choice 
clip is reported to have been taken 
over at 52% cents. 

In Wyoming, now the biggest wool 
producer of any state, the work of 
taking over the new clip has been 
going forward very slowly. With over 
22,000,000 pounds to be disposed of it 
is estimated that less than 50 per cent 
had been sold up to the first of June; 
some authorities say not over one- 
third the clip. Latest operations noted 
in this state were at Rawlins, where 
séme of the pooled wools were sold, 
some withdrawn and others consigned. 
The consigned wools are going to Bos- 
ton and Chicago. Prices paid there 
are said to have been 43 to 44 cents, 
for fine and fine-medium clips of good 
character, with some staple. More 
progress is said to have been made 
in the northern portion of the state 
and around Casper than in the south- 
ern tier of counties along the Union 
Pacific. : 

The position of fleece wools in the 
Middle West is fully as strong as Ter- 
ritories. Most of the Ohio farmers are 
holding their new clips very firmly. 
Eastern buyers are ready to pay 50 
cents, it is said, and claim to be get- 
ting some fine wool at that figure. 
For the best fine clips 50 to 52 cents 
seems to be about the market, with 
the growers insisting upon getting 50 
cents for their medium clips. These 
figures are about on a parity with what 
is being done in Indiana, in Missouri 
and in Michigan. Here no sales have 
been reported lately of Ohio fleeces, 
though earlier in May a good lot of 
Ohio fine unwashed Delaine was re- 
ported sold at 58 cents. Current quo- 
tations for Ohio fleeces are about 58 
cents for fine unwashed Delaine, 57 


cents for half-blood combing, 56 cents 
for three-eighths-blood combing 54 to 
for quarter-blood combing 


55 cents 
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and 52 to 53 cents for fine unwashed 
clothing. 

Foreign markets continue firm, as 
far as the situation can be sized up 
during the present dull period in for- 
eign markets. The only auctions of 
note held recently have been at Bris- 
bane, where a series was held May 29- 
31, with offerings of 32,000 bales. This 
series was scheduled to have offerings 
of 40,000 bales, but the wools failed 
to arrive in sufficient volume. The 
wools offered at Brisbane were all new 
clip wools. Prices were firm, good 
Merino wools being unchanged when 
compared with the April closings. 
Medium styled wools were 5 per cent 
dearer. The offerings were mostly the 
so-called Continental styles. Germany 
was the principal buyer, seconded by 
France. America and England bought 
almost nothing. 

The next London sales do not open 
until June 26. Sydney is scheduled to 
have a sale June 11 to 20. This is to 
be largely a clearing sale for the sea- 
son which ends June 30, though a few 
new wools may be included. Predic- 
tions are heard that the next London 
sales will show declines in values, but 
there is nothing in sight in the Colon- 
ies to support that prediction. 

Summing up the situation with the 
best information available, it may be 
said that the market for fine wools 
continues firm but rather quieter 
than the trade would like to see. Man- 
ufacturers appear to be well supplied 
with wool at the moment. Prices are 
still in the making as far as sales to 
the mills are concerned. A large vol- 
ume of foreign wool is being passed 
through the Custom House and is com- 
ing into direct competition with the 
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domestic clip. Yet no one doubts that 
the latter will all be wanted at fair 
prices. 





THE STOCKS OF WOOL 





On March 31, 421 dealers and 630 
manufacturers in the United States re- 
ported a total stock of 501,341,000 
pounds of wool, tops and noils. Ten 
manufacturers and eleven dealers did 
not report. The relation of their stock 
to the amount reported cannot be esti- 
mated accurately. 

The total wool consumption of 1922 
has been placed at 800,000,000 pounds, 
so that the amount actually on hand 
is about a seven and one-half months’ 
supply, approximately the proportion 
usually carried in stock. 

The March 31 stocks were about 3 
per cent below those of December 31, 
1922, and at both dates the dealer and 
manufacturers were carrying about 
the same total amounts. 

One-fifth of the stocks were dom- 
estic wool and about one-quarter con- 
sisted of carpet wool. The amounts 
of different grades in the wools held 
in the grease condition was as fol- 
lows: 

Mar. 31,1923 Dec. 31, 1922 


Fine Combing .... 52,000,000 58,214,000 
Fine Clothing ...... 10,000,000 12,757,000 
Half-Blood ............ 25,160,000 26,891,000 
3-Blood_ ................ 40,469,000 42,972,000 
%4-Blood .............-.. 65,769,000 67,678,000 
Low or Lincoln.... 14,928,000 19,949,000 
CME 5: 84,218,000 84,616,000 





With normal stocks and continuing 
heavy consumption it does not appear 
that any material change in prices can 
be forced. Early season values were 
established largely on manufacturers 
buying in the country. 


BOSTON QUOTATIONS ON TERRITORY GRADES OF WOOL FOR JUNE 4, 1923 





Boston 
Scoured 
value 
Grade (average) 
Fine and Fine-Medium staple .......... $1.45 
Fine and Fine-Medium clothing ........ 1.25 
Freneh: Comimn@ -.........i ce 1.32% 
Half-blood staple ................... 1.32% 
Three-eighths-blood staple .............. 1.05 
Quarter-blood staple .......................... 92% 


Equivalent prices for grease wools 
of different shrinkage rates as shown 


68 66 60 58 56 52 
CO MG > 2 BF Be 
0: 445 6 Boe 
4S BAM SBS 
Mt a Mi BS ae 
PR RTA 2 a ao Ma 
SOG ccuiee’ ace 39° © «41 «44 


(1) Wools of this grade seldom have a shrinkage of less than 60 per cent; in other 
é words, seldom yield over 40 per cent of clean wool. 


(2) Wools of this and lower grades seldom shrink more than 60 per cent. 
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LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 
HIS PAL 


Dear Ern: Wickalulu, June, 1923, 

I’m in after a load of salt and grub 
and while the mules is busy with their 
nose bags I'll drop you a few lines 
and tell you about a novel excitement 
I got into last night. On the way in 
yesterday I broke a wheel and went 
to a dry farmer’s layout for repairs 
but it took so long to get fixed up 
and I’d got a late start anyway so that 
I finally staid all night. 

This fellow’d raised a crop about 
five years ago, and he never got over 
it and he still thought that a dry- 
farm paid. Now you and me, Ern, we 
know that when a dry farm produces 
a crop it’s like when a old maid is 
kissed in the dark by mist.ke, and it 
may never happen again. But they 
get possessed with ideas ot a encore 
and keep their desire alive by fan- 
ning it with sweet pangs of memory 
and just stick around, and that’s 
where a_ sun-bleached dry-farmer 
stands, hauling water for the wife and 
horses and wistfully watching the im- 
potent arid overhead. 

So I staid all night. My host was 
married, too, and had a darned decent 
looking wife which I mean she would 
have been if he’d kept her away from 
his dry-farm. She’d had nice hair 
once, and lots of it; but the tepid al- 
kali she’d had to drink for five years 
had caused a parting line to creep in 
as looked like the first furrow in a 
unsurveyed township. Her skin, too, 
had been affected by the drought and 
she looked a little hidebound. She 
wore calico, and I don’t think she’d 
had a taste of candy, or a box of par- 
foom since her wedding day. You 
couldn’t tell much about her feet cause 
she wored her protector’s cast-off 
running gears, and it looked like it 
was quite a trick for her to keep ’em 
on. She gazed at the sky line like a 
teased puppy looks at a piece of 
meat that you keep jerking away 
from him—she’d quit hoping for rain 
and crops—she’d contributed her 
youth, her good looks—and _ she 
knowed a long time ago that dry- 
farming didn’t pay—that it wasn’t 
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nothing but 
Gold. 

We had supper. I guess, Ern, there 
is a difference creeps into a man’s life 
when he goes onto a dry-farm. His 
stomach contracts and it don’t take 
much to fill it. Now me—when I get 
up from a feed I like to feel just a 
little bit as if I was on the outside of 
something. The little woman done 
her best, on account of company, but 
she’d been taking care of a frugal 
feeder for so long she’d got a wrong 
idee of the relative values between 
quantity and interior spaces. I just 
about cleaned up everything in sight 
and was commencing to get hungry 
when the game was up. I didn’t want 
to eat the last bisquit—I slipped that 
into my pocket for old Spot. As far 
as I was concerned personally I didn’t 
even require a toothpick—and then I 
caught sight of some jars of canned 
fruit. There was a dozen anyway 
and about as many varieties. They 
stood on a shelf in a little pantry and, 
Ern, it was right in the room where 
I was going to spend the night. 

The Mrs. fixed me up a bed on the 
couch and allowed as how I’d make out 
allright; she said there’d been a big 
rat around the last day or two but 
he’d probably not bother me none. I 
didn’t pay much attention to her 
cause I was nursing a little plot that 
was hooked up with a quart jar of 
plums. Before I laid down I mapped 
me out a trail to that pantry, and 
along about the time I heard:my dry- 
farmer turn over the second time I 
Started out. I got there allright, and 
my mouth was watering for them 
said plums and I reach up in a hap- 
py mood, wondering whether I was 
observing all the rules of  ettikett, 
when, Ern, I laid my hand syuare on 
that darned rat. 

I always got panicky when I touch- 
ed anything fuzzy that way; ever 
since I was a kid and reached into a 
bird’s nest for eggs and pulled out a 
bullsnake, and I usually move sud- 
den and impulsive like and when I 
touched Mr. Rat I jerked back so 
quick I knocked half a dozen jars of 
fruit off the shelf. They made quite 
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THE SHEEP EXCHANGE 


Advertisements are received for this co}. 
lumn to be paid for at the rate of $1.00 per 
half-inch (25 words), cash with order, 
Advertisements must reach the office of the 


Wool Grower by the first day of the month — 


for insertion in the current issue. 
SHEEP FOR SALE 


RAMS 
ROMNEYS AND HAMPSHIRES 
A few choice yearling Romney rams from im 
pane an a ewes and by English sires 
mpshire ram lambs extra good, dropped ; 
10th to March 20th. “3 we 
Address: KNOLLIN-HANSEN CO., 
Pocatello, Idaho 


SHEPHERDS WANTED _ 


Experienced in feeding and fitting for market, to 
take charge of pure-bred flock July first. : 
dress: J. NEBEKER & SON 
Laketown, Utah 


Experienced shepherd to take charge of 
pure-bred sheep on large ranch. ppl 
Miller & Lux, Inc., San Francisco, Calif, 

The address of G. Neal, formerly sheep 
herder at Bordeaux, Wyoming, is desired 
by F. P. Kenny, Bordeaux, Wyo. 











————. 




















a crash and I could hear the dry- 
farmer’s feet hit the floor—I guess he 
thought it was going to rain—and 
that rat started to run acrost the 
floor. I’d put my carbine inside be- 
fore going to bed and I grabbed that 
and commenced shooting. That dry- 
farmer was intending to come in and 
see what was going on in his house, 
but when my gat started working 
that way I could hear him restrain 
and subdue his curiosity. 

The light was poor and it took 
about*six shots before I cleaned up 
on that rat. When things’d quieted 
down my host inquired, polite as 
could be, was I through or was there 
anything he could help at? ‘Then he 
came in and looked at the mess. That 
rat’d sure raised hell with the or 
chard and there was peaches, plums 
and apricots all over the floor. When 
we sat down for breakfast the little 
woman seemed to feel kinda bad 
about her loss—that fruit was put up 
the year of the big rain, during the 
war—so I’m sending her a whole case 
of the best canned goods they got im 
town, put up in syrup and guaranteed 
under the pure food law. That 
oughta square it up for staying all 
night, don’t you think? 

Well, Ern, the mules is through 
eating and getting restless. If you 


get that way sit down and write to 


Your friend and Pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 


June, 
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The Course 


CHICAGO 


Somewhat sensational live mutton 
market developments during May dis- 
credited most of the forecasts. The 
pyrotechnical display was made during 
the week ending May 19, when lambs 
realized the highest prices since June, 
1920, spring lambs reaching $17.50, 
wooled Colorados $17, and shorn Colo- 
rados $16. The following week, how- 
ever, prices broke about $2 per hun- 
dredweight and toward the end of the 
month conditions were somewhat de- 
moralized, although there were indi- 
cations of a stride when orderly mar- 
keting was resumed. 

The mid-May flurry was due to ap- 
pearance of Eastern orders at Chicago, 
a tardy movement of Kentucky and 
Tennessee spring lambs and exhaus- 
tion of the previous heavy supply from 
Colorado. Interrupted early in May 
the California movement was resumed, 
striking a high market at Chicago, 
several trains of lambs being forward- 
ed from Omaha to take advantage of 
this condition. As the generous sup- 
‘ply of heavy lambs from Colorado feed 
lots disappeared killers discovered that 
a market existed for that kind of pro- 
duct, whereupon they desisted from 
previous discrimination, taking the 90 
to 100-pound kind with the loads in 
which they came. Exporters went out 
of business automatically with the rise 
as they bought simply because the 
stuff was dirt cheap on the April 
break, 

Colorado cleaned up early in May 
and by the middle of the month the 
lamb market was practically on a 
springer basis at $15@15.50 for the 
good ones, a horizontal decline of $2 
per hundredweight compared with the 
high point. As everybody knew it was 
coming, no surprise was expressed, in 
fact the surprise was: due to the fact 
that a $17 market for spring lambs 
Was possible at any time. 

The First Week 

The short week ending May 5th, de- 
livered 188,000 at the ten principal 
Markets, compared: with 196,000 a 
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of the Sheep Markets in May 


year ago, or 25,000 less than the pre- 
vious week. Not only was supply re- 
duced but a large percentage of the 
stuff was feet-lot clean-ups. Prices 
advanced 25@50 cents per hundred- 
weight, good shorn lambs going to 
$15.25@15.35, the 100-pound class of 
throw-outs making $13.25. Supply 
was almost wholly shorn lambs from 
feed lots, both quality and condition 
showing marked deterioration, demon- 
strating that the end of the run was in 
sight. Occasional loads of heavy, 
wooled lambs sold at $14.75, with culls 
at $13.50. The advance put exporters 
out of the trade as it put prices out 
of line with the British market. Pack- 
ers took 100 to 106-pound shorn lambs 
at $10.50@10.65, one shipment of shorn 
lambs from Wisconsin making $13.10, 
although $12.50@12.75 bought the bulk. 
The advance checked sorting, only a 
few extra heavy lambs being thrown 
out of full loads. A few yearlings rea- 
lized $9.75@10.65, but that class of 
stock was too scarce to make a reli- 
able set of quotations, Shorn wethers, 
weighing 128 to 140 pounds, realized 
$7.75 several days in succession anc 
three consignments of Navajo weth- 
ers, averaging around 111 pounds, went 
to local killers at $9.90. Fat ewes 
were scarce, everything coming shorn 
and selling at $7@8.35, with culls 
around $4.75. One shipment of me- 
dium Western ewes sold at $7 with 
culls at $4.75. Spring lamb offerings 
were confined to odd bunches, selling 
at $14@17, the first shipment direct 
to packers from Tennessee arriving. 
There were no thin lambs to satisfy 
a healthy feeder demand. 


The Second Week 


During the second week ending 
May 12, the ten markets digested 
193,000 head, compared with 187,000 
last year. It represented in the main 
the tail end of the Colorado season. 
Eastern competition set local packers 
a lively pace, prices advancing to the 
highest levels since May, 1922. Fat 
lambs gained 75 cents to $1 per hun- 
dredweight, sheep advancing 50 cents 


to $1, while spring lambs, which were 
scarce, did no better than hold steady. 
Wooled Colorado lambs registered at 
$16 and shorn Colorados at $14. Sort- 
ing was light, 105@110-pound shorn 
lambs making $11@11.25. Not enough 
yearlings or aged wethers arrived to 
test the market, but a raid was made 
on fat ewes, prices declining sharply, 
putting 120- to 150-pound averages at 
$6.25@7. Native spring lambs sold up 
to $17, culls going mainly at $13@- 
14.50.. The advance was due wholly 
to Eastern competition, markets down 
that way being bare. Taking the en- 
tire week, the bulk of the shorn lambs 
sold at $13@13.50 with some. merely 
warmed up stuff at $12.50@13.25. 
Heavy lambs were wanted, the 100- 
pound kind, shorn, going to local 
killers at $12, and 110-pound averages 
at $11. 


The Third Week 

Ten market receipts during the 
week ending May 19, figured 192,000 
compared with 170,000 a year ago. It 
was another active market at the high- 
est levels of the year, fed lambs ad- 
vancing $1@1.50 per hundredweight, 
yearlings and light sheep 50 cents to 
$1, and heavy sheep 25@50 cents. 
Wooled Colorados went to $17, the 
highest price since June, 1920, and 
shorn lambs sold up to $15.60, bulk 
of the medium weight shorn stock 
making $14.50@15, choice 100@110- 
pound averages earning $13@13.50, 
odd bunches of choice native yearl- 
ings making $11@12.50. Texas contri- 
buted a string of wethers, averaging 
105@110 pounds that earned $8.60 and 
the best handyweight ewes took $7.50, 
the 160-pound class selling at $6. For- 
ty double decks of California spring 
lambs reached Chicago during the 
week, weighing 67 to 73 pounds, a 
few selling at $17 straight and the 
bulk at $17, with a light sort-out at 
$12@13.50. For native spring lambs 
it was a $16.50@17 market, with, a $17 
top, throwouts selling at $13@14.50. 

The Fourth Week 
During the last full week, ending 
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May 26, 201,000 head reached the ten 
markets compared with 168,000 last 
year. Under the influence of an ex- 
panding movement of Southern lambs 
prices broke sharply, fed lambs losing 
75 cents@$1.25, spring lambs $1.50@ 
2 and sheep $1@1.50 per hundred- 
weight. At the bottom of the slump 
$14.50 was the limit on fed lambs and 
$15 took choice springers, decent Cal- 
ifornias going at $14.50. Choice 110- 
pound shorn fed lambs went at $11.50 
and as usual when the opportunity of- 
fers buyers sorted heavily, cull spring 
lambs selling at $12.50. Odd bunches 
of good handyweight ewes were ap- 
praised at $5 with plain heavies as 
low as $3.50. Feeders were in the 
market for thin lambs, paying $11.50 
for 62-pound springers. Packers re- 
ceived over 15,000 Kentucky and 
Tennessee lambs direct during the 
week, putting them in position to raid 
prices. Texas wethers selling at $8 
early in the week, dropped to $6.50 
@7. 


The Last Week 

The stub-week at the end of the 
month arrested the decline, but it was 
evident that the market was on soft 
bottom. Bulk of the good California 
lambs sold that week at $15@15.50 un- 
der severe sorting, culls going to 
Michigan feeders at $12.50. Native 
springers sold at $15@15.25 with culls 
at $11.50@12, fed lambs of last year’s 
crop all but disappearing. Odd lots 
of handyweight ewes realized $5.50, 
heavy ewes selling at $3.75@4.25 and 
culls around $2. 5. BP. 





KANSAS CITY 


Lambs which set a price spread in 
January and held within those bounds 
in the next three months began to 
move vigorously early in May, and 
after rising to a new high level in 
the third week of the month, turned 
down abruptly in the last ten days 
and closed in a rather weak position 
and nearly $3 under the high point. 

Native lambs sold up to $17.10, Ari- 
zona spring lambs up to $16.75 and 
California spring lambs up to $17. On 
the close prices were holding at $14 
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to $14.50, barely able to make a show- 
ing above the low point of former 
months. One of the factors that 
caused the upheaval in the market was 
that the movement of spring or new 
crop lambs seemed to be getting un- 
der way late in April, but they failed 
to hold expected proportions. When 
the advance started it was not checked 
until a liberal movement was in sight. 
However, the month has_ brought 
about the changed season, and _ the 
market is now on a new crop basis. 
The last fed lambs in fleece arrived 
early in the month and clipped fed 
lambs strung along in small bunches 
up to the close. They are all mar- 
keted and last year’s lambs after June 
1, will receive a yearling classifica- 
tion and price. 


What proportions the June run will 
maintain is uncertain. Idaho will be 
a new factor in the marketward move- 
ment. A good many lambs are yet 
to move from California, and the next 
thirty days will find the Arizona run 
pretty well over. Kentucky and South- 
ern lamb movements have been held 
up by cold weather, but the next few 
weeks will see that supply headed 
north. The native spring lamb, which 
in former years has come in competi- 
tion with Western lambs during the 
mid-summer months, will be in mea- 
ger supply in so far as Kansas City 
trade territory is capable of supplying 
them, in fact, most of the good native 
ewe lambs will be held for stock pur- 
poses. 

While lambs made a rather spec- 
tacular rise,—sheep prices moved into 
a new high position for the year the 
middle of May. In the next two 
weeks they declined rapidly and clos- 
ing quotations, especially on clipped 
Texas sheep, were the lowest of the 
year. Last quotations for the month 
were—wethers $5.75 to $6.75, clipped 
ewes $4.50 to $5.50. Most of them 
were aged classes, and the ewes espe- 
cially were the cull ends of large 
breeding flocks. While they carried 
fairly good flesh, they were fresh 
shorn. There was a pronounced short- 
age of yearling wethers, in fact only 
a few bunches offered during the 
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month. Some leggy Navajo year}. 
ings sold at the end of the month fo 
$8. 

While the extent of the new crop 
lamb movement is developing in the 
next sixty days, the probable inten. 
tions of the winter feeder will come 
to light. At the present time he ig jn. 
disposed. He is looking at the item of 
feed lot losses he incurred the past 
winter from disease, over feeding and 
other causes, and the call is for lower 
first cost of thin lambs in order to 
protect himself by larger margins, 
One large outfit in northern Colo 
rado suffered death losses of 43 per 
cent on some 60,000 lambs fed this 
winter, and they naturally are looking 
for better protected buys through 
price reductions on feeders jour the 
coming season. In the past week 
some light-weight Arizona lambs 


have gone out for a short feed a 
$12 to $12.50, but this is not cousid- 
ered a part of the regular preparation 
for fall feeding. 

Farmers in the belt adjacent to 
Kansas City want some good young 


Western ewes, and in the aggregate 
this demand would reach a consider- 
able volume if they were available, 
But as yet, none has been offered. In- 
dications are that good ewes on the 
open market will be scarce. Western 
flockmasters are in fairly easy circum- 
stances, and there is little incentive 
for them to sell. 

May receipts in Kansas City were 
more moderate, amounting only to 
148,257, about 2,500 less than in the 
same month last year and the smallest 
in any May. since 1918. Total re 
ceipts for the five months were 54/,- 
146, and 5,900 less than in the same 
period last year. The twenty princi 
pal central Western markets received 
5,557,000 sheep and lambs, an itt 
crease of 8 per cent compared with 
the same period 1922. This does no! 
bear out the figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture of 
January 1, which indicated a 25 pet 
cent increase in numbers on feed ™@ 
the central corn belt and irrigated 
sections east of the Rocky Mountains. 


C. M. P. 
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OMAHA 





Interest in the lamb market at 
Omaha during the month of May cen- 
tered largely in California spring 
lambs which arrived freely through- 
out the month and on most days made 
up the big end of the offerings. There 
was a good showing of native spring- 
ers also, each day’s receipts including 
a number of small lots. The season’s 
first showing of Idaho springers ar- 
rived the last week of the month and 
sold readily at prices fully on a par, 
if not stronger than either natives or 
Californias. The first part of the 
month fed lambs arrived freely, but at 
the close only occasional lots were 
being offered, in many cases_ ship- 
ments representing the clean-up from 
local feed lots. 

Receipts have been unusually heavy, 
the total for the month of over 209,000 
exceeding all previous May receipts 
and showing an increase of 54,000 
over May of last year, which held the 
previous record with a total of 155,- 


431. The run was heavy all through . 


the month on all classes with the ex- 
ception of aged sheep, which were in 
comparatively light supply. Fed lambs 
of last year’s crop were plentiful the 
first part of the month, but fell off 
the latter part, receipts being held up, 
however, by the liberal runs of 
springers. 

Despite the liberal supply at hand, 
however, there was a strong tone to 
the lamb trade during the first three 
weeks. The markets during this pe- 
riod almost invariably ruled strong to 
higher with several sharp upturns, 
there being several days when offer- 
ings were moved readily at 25@50 
cent higher prices. The last week or 
ten days the situation was reversed, 
with prices declining almost as rapidly 
as they had advanced, in some cases 
the previous advance being lost. 


Only occasional lots of wooled fed 
lambs of last year’s crop were offered. 
They arrived early in the month and 
sold from $14.75 on up to $16, the top 
for the season equaling last year’s 
high mark. Fed clipped lambs, which 
Started the month at $12@12.25, work- 
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ed up to $15. A number of sales were 
made at this price, establishing the 
season’s high mark as compared with 
$14.65 last year, which was also paid 
during the month of May. At the 
close movement was largely at $13.50 
@13.75, or about $1.50 higher than at 
the close of April. 


California spring lambs moved 
freely at the high time at $16.75 and 
several lots of natives reached $17. 
Springers at the first of the month 
moved mostly at $15 and closed tthe 
month at the same price with both 
Californias and natives moving at this 
price. Idahos which arrived the last 
week of the month sold at $15@I1£.50. 
Generally native lambs sold at a slight 
premium over Californias, but closed 
the month at about the same level. 

Thin lambs included in the Califor- 
nia shipments represented the bulk of 
the business in the feeder division and 
offerings almost invariably met with 
a ready sale, prices fluctuating at 
times in sympathy with advances and 
declines on killing classes. Movement 
was largely in the range of $13@13.85 
and, after the sharp break in fat 
lamb prices, at $12.65@12.70. Numer- 
ous lots moved at the latter price dur- 
ing the closing days. Occasional lots 
of wooled fed lambs went back to the 
feed lots during the first part of the 
month, at prices ranging from $14.50 
up to $15.65. 

Aged sheep prices failed to follow 
the trend of lamb prices and started 
on the down grade very shortly after 
the first of the month. There was a 
decidedly weak tone to the trade in 
this division and prices broke sharply, 
reaching the lowest point of the s¢a- 
son and the lowest since June of last 
year. Clipped ewes, which sold early 
in the month at $7.50@8, had to move 
at the close at $4.50@5, with only oc- 
casional lots of desirable weights mov- 
ing above this range. Indifferent qual- 
ity sold on down to $3 and under. 
Ewes represented the bulk of the of- 
ferings in this division, only occa- 
sional small jots of yearlings or weth- 
ers being offered. Yearlings sold from 
$9.50 on up to $13.25, which was paid 
for a small lot of Californias. B. Me. 
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Sheep receipts for May were 76,887, 
compared with 57,654 in 1922. The 
sharp advance that started the last of 
April continued until about the middle 
of May, when fed wooled lambs sold 
up to $16.25, clips $14.75, native 
springers $17 and Californias $16.75. 
At the last of April best wooled lambs 
were selling at $14.75, clips $12, na- 
tive springers $15.50 and Californias 
$15.25. After the high point the 
middle of the month, values dropped 
faster than they had advanced earlier 
in the month. On the closing day 
best native springers sold at $14.35, 
and ‘Californias $14.85, showing a 
sharp decline compared with the high 
point. ‘Clipped lambs were scarce on 
the coast with best quoted around $13, 
or $1 higher than the opening. There 
was a good run of aged sheep during 
the month, and practically all were 
shorn. A few wooled ewes sold early 
in the month at $9@9.40, wethers 
around $10@10.50, and _ yearlings 
$13.50@14.25. At the opening shorn 
ewes sold at $8, and wethers at $9. On 
the extreme close best ewes brought 
$5.50 and wethers $6.50, which was 
fully $2.50 lower for the month, Feed- 
ing lambs were scarce. On the close 
a few lots of Californias sold $12@ 
12.50. Included in the month’s re- 
ceipts were more than 20,000 lambs 
from California points, and around 
8,500 sheep and lambs from Texas. 
However, bulk of the Texas lambs 
went to local feed lots. H. H. M. 





DENVER 





California and Idaho contributed 
most of the spring lambs for the 
Denver sheep market in May. Early 
in the month the -wind-up shipments 
from contributary feed lots were re- 
ceived, but by the middle of the 
month this stock was practically all 
marketed, and packer buyers were 
forced to depend upon springers for 
their supply. 

Early in the month the market con- 
tinued the advance of the month be- 
fore, until spring lambs and fed stock 
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sold up to $15.75. However, as the 
supply of spring lambs became more 
plentiful the market slumped. at all 
points and good spring lambs sold late 
in the month at around $14. Ewes 
also show some decline from the high 
time. Good clipped ewes sold at $7 
to $7.50 when they first began show- 
ing up at the market, but at the close 
of May ‘they were selling for a dollar 
less. 

Sheep supply at Denver for May 
was 61,699 head, compared to 63.062 
head in May, 1922. 
months ending May 21st the run here 
totals 201,657 head, compared to 232,- 
389 head for the same period of 1922. 

Reports indicate that California 
spring lambs are pretty well marketed 
at the present time ,and the trade is 
looking for limited supplies on this 
market for the next few weeks. 

W. N. Fulton. 





THE RECORD OF PRODUCERS. 
LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 
HOUSES 





The National Live Stock Producers 
Association is now doing business at 


nine markets. Two new branches 


For the five: 
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were recently opened at Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, and Cleveland, Ohio. 

The older branches have been gain- 
ing in the volume of shipments re- 
ceived and members have received sub- 
stantial refunds from the amount of 
commissions collected at the time of 
marketing. 


“Last week the Producers were first’ 


on four markets. Buffalo handled 153 


cars, or 18.1 per cent of the total on 
that market, and held first rank, the 
next nearest commission firm at Buf- 
falo handled 74 carloads. Chicago 
handled 300 cars, 5.87 per cent, and 
held the first rank, the next firm sell- 
ing 248 cars. The Producers in Fort 
Worth had 100 cars. The Indianapolis 
Producers sold 203 cars, 26.16 per cent 
its tenth week. At Kansas City 
the Producers handled 39 cars, 21.5 
per cent, and ranked fourteenth in 
its tenth week. At National Stock 
Yards, the Producers had 217 cars, 15.3 
per cent, and ranked second. Twenty- 


two cars placed the Producers in first . 


place at Peoria.” 
Other branches are to open soon in 
Oklahoma City and Cincinnati. 








Average Prices For Rambouillets at the Seven 
Salt Lake Sales. 


As the time for the Eighth Annual 
National Ram Sale, to be conducted 
under the management of the National 
Wool Growers Association, approaches 
(August 27-28-29), conjectures and 
predictions grow as to the probable 
prices that will maintain. The follow- 
ing table showing average prices for 
Rambouillet rams and ewes during the 
seven previous sales will be of inter- 
est, if not helpful along this line: 


Stud Rams 

No. Av. Price 
BONG Fe 84° $154.30 
; RA eer 158 221.00 
|) SSR nainaee 199 365.25 
LS Seapeen cadet tale Eran 231 246.47 
a ee 134 159.84 
ha tiene 111 89.15 
eee 120 182.41 


It is expected that a larger number 
of range rams will be offered at the 
1923 sale than have been entered for 
a number of years. The number of 
rams to be sold singly as stud rams 
will be limited and will include only 
strictly superior individuals of suf- 
ficient merit to be bred singly with 
registered ewes, or with selected 
groups of stud ewes on ranches where 
a stud flock is maintained to produce 
the required number of range rams. 


Range Rams Ewes 
No Av. Price No. Av. Price 
1080. $39.43 80 $50.00 
1269 75.65 194 85.20 
1271 108.85 441 76.87 
1203 70.10 179 146.45 
925 48.73 160 94.50 
477 33.55, 53 89.39 
862 57.06 71 60.17 
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THE KNOLLIN SHEEP COM.- 
MISSION COMPANY 
—_—__—_ 

Union Stock Yards, Omaha, 

June 6th, 1923, 
National Wool Grower, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Through your columns I wish to an- 
nounce to the sheepmen of the West, 
who for a great many years intrusted 
their business to the Knollin Sheep 
Commission Company, also to the cus- 
tomers of the Wool Growers Commis- 
sion Company, that on January 15, 
1923, I severed my connection with the 
Wool Growers Commission Company 
at Chicago. I retained the manage- 
ment of the Wool Growers Commis- 
sion Company at Omaha. 

My son Loyal will be associated 
with me with offices at Chicago and 
Omaha. We have decided that the 
old name, familiar to every wool 
grower in the United States, and 
standing for sheep selling service never 
surpassed and honorable dealing never 
questioned should be used again, and 
we believe this will meet with the ap- 
proval of our many friends. 

It will seem like old times to con- 
sign your shipments to the Knollin 
Sheep Commission Company. By do- 
ing this you will have a guaranty of 
the best service possible to give. In 
the commission business I have en- 
deavored at all times to obtain high 
class salesmen and help in yards and 
office. This policy will be continued 
and I assure the interested reader that 
I will use my knowledge of the sheep 
industry and of the markets in the in- 
terest of the industry, and will have 
in mind, as I have had for years past. 
that the sheep industry needs its own 
marketing agency in order that mar- 
kets may be stabilized through proper 
distribution of shipments. My organ- 
ization will be at the command of the 
sheep industry. Consign your ship- 


ments to the Knollin Sheep Commis- 
sion Company, Chicago and Omaha, 
_ with the best of representatives at all 
important markets. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. J. Knollin. 
(Advertisement) 
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The Season’s Raintall 


In the Range County 
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SCALE OF SHADING IN INCHES 








TOTAL PRECIPITATION (RAIN AND MELTED SHOW) 
March, 1923 to Imy, 1923 inclusive. 


United: “States Weather luresu Data. 
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THE RECORD FOR MARCH, APRIL 
AND MAY 


Precipitation on the Western Livestock 
Ranges during March, April and May, 1923: 


Total Excess or 











WASHINGTON Amount Deficiency 
Seattle .. Pan ee SS —2.69 
BG... ~deanangdecukotoue 3.45 —0.97 
Walla Walder nccccccccsrcsscxreeneen 2.85 —2.57 

OREGON— 

Portland... 5.20 —5.39 
Roseburg . ... .... 5.35 —2.91 
Baker City... .... 3.23 —0.88 
CALIFORNIA— 
Si ee wn: 8.78 —3.15 
San FrancisCo . . cvcvnemenunen 4.02 —1.75 
earn St +1.09 
LOS ANZeleS . ecesntensmenunee 2.29 —3.16 

NEV ADA— 

Winmemucca 2. cecvescseeesene 1.52 —1.34 

mo.. 3.01 —0.61 
RGN...) ctatinaiinsn nw O08 —3.47 

ARIZON A— 

BE eet ae ge +0.26 
Demestafl . . 3.00 —1.97 

NEW MEXICO— 

SEEDY . . Gkinecitinens SOG +0.64 


















OR WE aio piccsendconinel ~. 1.30 
TEXaS— Z 
PTET: 5 65 <crcieccctcctnoate 6.19 
Abilene .. 
El Paso 
MONTANA— 
Welene 5. oS See 
Kalispell 2.0. sccm = 
Williston, N. Dak. ........ 
IDAHO— 
Fy eons S| 
GEG - 80 otk 
POCRtARD |. x widen 5. 19 
UTAH— 
Salt Lake City —........... = 
Modena .. . ..... 
Lockerby ... .. 
WYOMING— 
Yellowstone - seisccanineslie: Male 
ng Ra gee eran eine . 7.63 
Lander . acisenlapesint decreas. 
Cheyenne... wee 7.45 
Rapid City, S. Dak. cncincig) Sea 
North Platte, Nebr. ......... 6.48 
COLORADO— 
Demet 2.5 cet eee 
Pasir i. 5... podccokeitenn ee 
Grand Junction ........ wm 9.26 
Dodge City, Kansas .....0#.10.58 
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—1.42 


+1.70 
+0.66 
—0.58 


—0.15 
—1.33 
+0.05 


—1.20 
—0.82 
—0.78 


+0.93 
—0.52 


—0.95 
+2.06 


—0.80 - 


+2.22 
—0.13 
+0.40 


—1.11 
—2.10 
+0.87 
+4.49 
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RANGE AND STOCK CONDITIONS 


By J. Cecil Alter. 

Droughty weather during the winter 
has been prolonged through the spring 
months in parts of the Southern and 
Southwestern grazing territory, and 
while feed has been ample in most of 
these sections, and stock have done 
well, cattle are poor or only fair in 
parts of New Mexico and Arizona. 
The spring ranges have grown slowly- 
in most states because of the cool 
weather. 

The season is backward in Utah, 
but grass is ample and stock are do- 
ing well, with few shearing and lamb- 
ing losses. Weather conditions have 
been favorable for sheep and ranges 
in Nevada. Pastures have been ex- 
cellent in Idaho and stock are thriv- 
ing, having had favorable shearing 
and lambing weather. Ranges have 
advanced slowly in Montana, though 
live stock are in fairly good condi- 
tion. 

It has been too cold for the best 
range growth in Wyoming, and some 
inclemency for shearing and lambing 
was reported, though stock are doing 
fairly well generally. The ranges are 
making much better growth in Colo- 
rado, and stock are thriving. Stock _ 
are doing well on a fairly good range 
over most of western Texas. The in- 
sufficiency of rain in much of New 
Mexico, especially the southern por- 
tion, has resulted in a poor range, and 
stock are only fair or poor. 

The Arizona ranges have suffered 
for want of rain in many places, 
though stock did fairly well, as a 
rule. The California pastures have 
slowly deteriorated over large areas 
for want of rain, though stock have 
not suffered greatly. Pastures are 
needing rain locally in Oregon, though 
feed is still ample and stock fared 
well through the shearing and lamb- 
ing seasons. Pastures and ranges are 
excellent and stock thriving in Wash- 
ington. 





Eighth Annual Ram Sale, August 
27-28-29, Salt Lake City. 
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THE CAMPAIGN TO INCREASE 


MEAT CONSUMPTION 
(Continued from page 24.) 


people here thought somebody was getting 
robbed. They couldn’t realize why the 
price of cattle had dropped. That was the 
reason. 

“It went over big, and it has been very 
well balanced ever since. We are coming 
to the hot months again and will have to 
run another such campaign.” 


At the present time a series of ten 
educational mass meetings for retail- 
ers and the interested public has com- 
menced in the Eastern cities where 
meat councils exist. The first meet- 
ing consisted of a talk on the food 
value of meat and a discussion of 
meat cuts by experts sent out by the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
and of a meat cutting demonstration. 
Wholesalers, retailers, housewives and 
all others interested were invited, and 
large audiences were reported at each 
of the gatherings held. The balance 
cf the series will take up such vital 
subjects to the meat dealer as retail 
merchandising, refrigeration and sani- 
tation, salesmanship, advertising, ac- 
countancy—all planned to increase the 
standard of efficiency of the retailers 
in order that the public may be better 
served and meat consumption thereby 
increased. 


Plans of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board 


The National Association of Meat 
Councils is demonstrating what can be 
done through co-operation just be- 
tween the wholesaler and the retailer. 
Now comes the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board with its representa- 
tion of the producers, packers, com- 
mission men, and retailers, to co-ordi- 
nate and unify the whole industry in 
an endeavor “to create a larger de- 
mand for the products of live stock 
by educating the buying public to the 
value of meat and its relation to the 
human diet.” 

The future accomplishments of this 
new machine can hardly be estimated, 
for it has barely been put in running 
order. It was organized March 10, 
1922, at Chicago, with the following 
members: Howard Leonard, chair- 
man; J. W. Coverdale, Chicago, sec- 
retary of the American Farm Bureau 
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Federation; R. M. Gunn, Buckingham, 
Ia., of the Corn Belt Meat Producers 
Association; F. R. Marshali of the 
National Wool Growers Association; 
W. M. McFadden, Chicago, and Fred 
H. Moore, Rochester, Ind., both of 
the National Swine Growers Associa- 
tion; D. A. Millett, Denver, Colo., and 
C. M. O’Donel, Bell Branch, New 
Mexico, both of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Producers Associa- 
tion; and John L. Tormey, Chicago, 
of the National Society of Record As- 
sociations, all representing the pro- 
ducers; Everett C. Brown, Chicago, 
and W. B. Tagg, Omaha, represent- 
ing the commission men; Thomas E. 
Wilson annd F. Edson White of Chi- 
cago, representing the packers; and 
John T. Russell, Chicago, of the 
United Master Butchers of America 
and H. C. Balsiger, Kansas City, of 
the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, representing the retailers. 
Mr. R. (C. Pollock, formerly with the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
has recently been appointed managing 
director of the board. 

The first year’s activities have been 
confined principally to organization 
work and arranging for proper financ- 
ing. It is proposed, and the plan is 
now operating at most of the markets, 
that the project shall be financed 
through the collection of ten cents on 
each car of live stock received at the 
various stock yards—five cents from 
the shipper or producer and five cents 
from the buyer or packer. 


The Meat for Health Week 


The first real effort of the Meat 
Board is a “Meat for Health Week” 
to occur June 25th to 30th, inclusive. 
All forces are being united in the un- 
dertaking and detailed plans made for 
its effective consummation. Meat re- 
cipe booklets, colored posters, such as 
that prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture, “Meat is Wholesome,” 
are being distributed in large numbers. 


- Window displays are to be made in 


retail shops and mass meetings of re- 
tailers held. Demonstrations in the 
preparation and serving of meats eco- 
nomically are to be given throughout 
the country and railroads and hotels 
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asked to aid in featuring meat. With 
such united backing the week should 
go over in a big way and be produc. 
tive of real good in increasing meat 
consumption, 

In speaking of the “Meat for Health 
Week” and the significance of the or- 
ganization of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, Mr. Howard Leon- 


ard, chairmann of the board, says. 
“The live-stock farmer sells live stock; 
but meat is the ultimate product of his in- 
dustry, which represents a total investment 
of ¥8,000,000,000. Almost a billion a year 
are required to supply our people with red 
meat. The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board is organized to give all live-stock and 
meat interests a direct contact with the ul- 
timate consumer. We must understand one 
another’s problems, so that we may build 
together for the advancement of the nation. 
All great forward-moving nations have been 
eaters of meat. This is one of the striking 
facts of world history. It takes meat to pro- 
vide the bone and sinew, the courage and 
brain power that make a people great. It 
is an excellent sign to find producers, pack- 
ers, commission men, butchers and _ con- 
sumers, all working loyally together in this 
movement for the advancement of their 
common industry, which in total productive 
capacity dwarfs every other division of our 
agricultural economy.” lL 





BETTER RAILROAD SERVICE 
THIS YEAR 


Sheepmen, west of Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, will have the best service on 
train movements into Kansas City 
they have ever known. Offficials of 
the Missouri Pacific announce that 32 
hour runs will be maintained between 
Pueblo and Osawatomie, Kansas, and 
four hours from there to Kansas City 
Stock Yards, The Denver and Rio 
Grande in Utah and southwest Colo- 
rado at narrow gauge connecting 
points will be able to increase its 
service all along the line. Both roads 
have new equipment of stock cars, 
single and double decks. ‘Ihe Mis- 
souri Pacific alone has received 100 
new locomotives, and they will make 
liberal placements of double deck cars 
at the disposal of the Denver and Rio 
Grande for the shipping season. This 
improved service will not only enable 
shippers to move live stock on load- 
ing dates, but it will enable them to 
come to market with less expense and 
protect themselves by ker ping Sup 
plies well distributed. 

C. M. P. 
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THE CASE FOR LOWER FREIGHT 
RATES ON WOOL 


(Continued from page 20.) 


tablish rates from interior points on 
their lines by adding the existing rate 
between these points and Portland to 
$1.25, the actual boat charge. This 
proposal also included an arrangement 
of a mihimum charge of $1.80, and a 
maximum charge of $2.70. Its effect 
would be to reduce present rates by 
amounts varying from 12 to 36 cents. 
At Pendleton the rate now in effect is 
$2.13. The proposed reduction un- 
der the arrangement suggested by 
the railroads would be 26% cents. At 
Mountain Home, Idaho, the rate 
would be reduced from $2.68% to 
$2.42; at Pocatello from $2.81 to $2.69. 
East of Montpelier no reduction would 
be made. It is probable that points 
on other lines whose distance from 
the coast is similar to those mention- 
ed above would receive approximately 
the same reductions. 

Counter proposals submitted by Mr. 
Prickett at Albuquerque suggested a 
general rate in the neighborhood of 
$2. This average charge, it was for- 
cibly argued, would allow ample mar- 
gins of profit to the railroads in view 
of earnings pronounced by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in other 
cases to be adequate. 

Mr. Prickett suggested as fair rates 
on sacked wool $1.70 per hundred 
from points as far distant from Bos- 
ton as is Cheyenne; a $2 rate for 
points in the zone of Ogden, Utah; 
$2.25 at Reno and points in the same 
zone, and $2.47 at the coast. The 
equivalent of this schedule would be 
a general rate in all the territory of 
$2 per hundredweight applying also 
at the coast. This arrangement would 
secure for the railroads the business 
of handling all wools except those near 
to the coast. Reduced rates on wool 
shipped westbound were also urged 
as means of enabling growers near 
the coast to secure the benefit of their 
location by having access to the ships 
under a reasonable rate for the nec- 
essary railroad haul. A $2 rate would 
bring more tonnage to the railroads 
than they could expect to receive un- 
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der the $2.70 general rate which they 
had proposed to make effective on 
February 10th last. 

While essential features of rate 
matters are not included in the Bos- 
ton hearings, all parties will be allowed 
thirty days following June 19th, in 
which to file their briefs with the com- 
mission. Following that Examiner 
Faul’s proposed report to the com- 
mission will be distributed and both 
parties permitted to file their criti- 
cisms thereon. The question will then 
be considered by the commission and 
a final decision rendered. It is not 
probable that such decision will be 
announced before early winter, but it 
is certain to be made and placed in 
effect in advance of any shipments of 
1924 wool. 

The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation has been at heavy expense in 
this case. It is entirely probable that 
an average reduction of one-half cent 
per pound on Western wools may be 
secured. Even with a smaller result 
the total gain to wool growers in a 
single season will amount to as much 
as the entire expense of the associa- 
tion to them in ten years. 





WANTS WOOL MARKET REPORTS 





The individual wool grower here is 
up against it for daily reports on wool 
prices during the selling season of May 
and June. The buyer is posted on 
prices every day. Weekly circulars on 
wool prices sent out to wool growers 
would be of very great assistance to 


them during the wool marketing 
months. 
Mt. Vernon, Ore. J. C. Moore. 








Yearling Hampshire Stud Rams of un- 
usual merit, descended from import- 
ed stock, Bred, owned and for sale by 


H. L. FINCH, Soda Springs, Idaho 
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ROMNEY 
SHEEP 
¥ 








Flock Masters! 


Do you want to get 
the best possible re- 
turn per acre from 
your flock? 


IF SO, 
USE ROMNEYS! 


Do you want to get 


top market price for 
your Meat and Wool? 


IF SO, 
USE ROMNEYS! 





New Zealand can supply 
your needs in this direc- 
tion. Our Romneyshold 


the World’s Champion- 
ship. 





Send for literature 


NEW ZEALAND ROMNEY 
SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(Inc.) 


The Secretary 
P. O. Box 40 Feilding, N. Z. 
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Oregon Stock Ranch For Sale 


16,000 acres of deeded land located in south- 
eastern part of Harney County, Oregon. 
Exceptionally well watered by creeks, springs, 
and artesian wells; independent water right. 
Free range. 

Adapted for cattle or sheep. Hay and 
grain land distributed over ranch. All under 
fence. 

Excellent farm buildings. Good orchard, 
plenty of fruit. Owing to the passing away 
of one of the principal stockholders we desire 
to sell to close up the estate. For further 
information, write to 


W. E. MUDD 
Ellensburg, Wash. 


Route 2 








Do You Need Money 


To Improve—To Expand 
To Refinance? 


IMPROVEMENT of your present holdings 
may give you.a more profitable investment. 
EXPANSION at this time may enable you 
to take advantage of opportunities not avail- 
able later. 

REFINANCING now may prove the method 
of disposing of obligations incurred when 
interest rates were higher than at present. 
On approved security I can arrange bond 
issues in amounts of $100,000 and upward. 


George L. Melton 
3140 Van Nuys Bidg. Los Angeles, Calif 
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The Summer Lamb Market 


By J. E. POOLE 


Confidence dominates live mutton 
trade circles, at least so far as lambs 
are concerned and it may be added 
that nobody has even a modicum of 
that abstract quality in the case of 
sheep, as the consuming public ap- 
pears to be definitely “off” mutton. 
Even the buying talent is conserva- 
tively bullish, “Bob” Mathesom ex- 
pressing a conviction if not a hope 
that $15 per hundredweight will be a 
standard price for good lambs, and he 
is always on the side of the producer. 
It must be admitted that there is a 
difference of opinion of about $1 per 
hundredweight as to what fat lambs 
will realize during the summer and 
fall season among the talent, but after 
the $2 break late in May the lamb mar- 
ket made a gratifying display of sta- 
bility and under the circumstances con- 
servative bullishness is logical. Pelts 
and wool are selling readily at good 
prices and the public is eating lamb, 
especially when it is well conditioned. 
Now that heavy meat is out of the 
way, retailers are reinstating spring 
lamb and report a healthy demand for 
it despite the prices, which are so rad- 
ically out of line with pork as to place 
it in the semi-luxury class. Lamb 
eating is a hot weather habit and down 
east where they consume the bulk of 
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production, purchasing capacity was 
never greater. That feeders will take 
their share of the crop goes without 
saying, although they are talking low. 
er prices, which is characteristic of 
that element at the opening.of the 
season. 


The Jersey City Influence 

Of course Jersey City, the prover- 
bial, persistent, and in any event per- 
iodical “buster” of the New York 
dressed market must be reckoned with 
and when the New York dressed mar- 
ket gets into a more or less saturated 
condition trouble, brief though it may 
be, always ensues. If some genius 
would only devise ways and means of 
controlling, within reasonable bounds, 
the flow of lambs to that point, some 
of the vicissitude annually encountered 
would be avoided. Last summer’s con- 
fab at “Jersey” on the subject was 
merely an outbreak of chin dysentery, 
recalling the case of the Senegambian 
who could not fix his leaky roof when 
it rained and had no incentive to do 
so when it didn’t. Probably about 
the time Jersey City repeats its an- 
nual performance and goes “to the 
bad” another talkfest will be pulled 
off. 


Summr Prices 

Down in the sheep house they have 
a habit of discussing trade conditions 
and prospects from various angles. 
One philosopher doped it out this way 
the other day: 

“I have a hunch that we have 4 
good summer lamb market ahead of 
us for other reasons than high wool 
and good purchasing capacity among 
consumers. Have you a comprehet 
sive idea of how much money certaif 
packing interests have out on Wester 
sheep? It amounts to an enormous 


sum in the aggregate ; most of it good, 


but those who put it out are anxious 
to count it. A high summer lamb 
market’ will be decidedly effective, 
both in valorizing loans and stimulat 
ing collections; therefore it is my 


humble opinion that this market & 
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scheduled for influential support all 
through the season. It may not be 
‘one best bet’ as the racing touts would 
say, but doesn’t it look logical?” 

On the other hand packers must 
make every possible cent on every 
pound of meat they handle to satisfy 
stockholders and reassure investors as 
they are, temporarily at least, “out of 
luck” on the stock market. However, 
consumers may be able to go the pace 
in which event first cost will be a 
negligible influence. Packers pay good 
prices for their raw material without 
haggling when they can get a profit- 
able turn-over. 


_ Distribution of Supply 

Now as to supply. It looks at this 
writing as though there will be few 
lambs outside the Western - breeding 
area, measured by the plenitude of 
former years, so that if Western breed- 
ers can exercise reasonable control 
over the movement to primary mar- 
kets they will have a potent voice in 
determining values. Feast and famine 
supply conditions constitute an unmit- 
igated evil, which was demonstrated 
by the erratic course of April and May 
markets this year. Had part of the 
April overdose been held until the fore 
part of May, the $14 lamb market of 
April would have been avoided, al- 
though it is equally probable that the 
$17 deal of May would not have been 
recorded. As it was the many were 
hurt, a few profiting abnormally. If 
commodity pooling is practicable this 
would appear to be a proper sphere 
in which to give it a try-out. How- 
ever, the vicissitude in which Califor- 
nia’s much advertised raisin, prune and 
other pools have been reveling lately 
does not afford much encouragement 
for such a try-out, otherwise it might 
Pay sheepmen to hire Aaron Sapiro 
for the purpose of making the experi- 
ment. Say what you may about Sap- 
if, he is a convincing cuss and it 
Would be interesting to sound him out 
On the subject. After this season’s 
experience Colorado’ feeders should 
certainly go in search of a remedy for 
4 condition that is costing them enough 


money annually to start a chain of 
national banks. 
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The Farm Supply 


Supply “dope” is confusing, but it is K Di 
generally admitted that the whole reso Ip 0. 1 
Northwestern sheep country has a (STANDARDIZED) 


larger. crop of lambe than list years“) 5 ne. tues tees ae ee 
that it is in good condition with ex- Injury To The Animal or Fleece. 
cellent prospects of a long fat top. 


Natives, a term generally applicable Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, 
to farm grown lambs east of the Mis- ‘ ‘ 
Scab Mites and other Parasites 


souri River, will be few, not as many . 
as last year in all probability and they Heals Wounds, Cuts and Common Skin Troubles. 


ill show up at the market in various 
ne Equally Good For All Livestock 


shapes, good, bad and _ indifferent, 
mostly the latter. Between a bad wool le mer ee ee ae 


and a high hog market farmers have oe 
not been partial to sheep in recent Kreso Dip No. 1 is for sale by the 


years so that lamb production, espe- Drug Trade. 

cially in such states as Wisconsin, -__— 

Missouri, Indiana, Ohio and Illinois, Write for free booklet on the care of 

has been sharply curtailed. The in- sheep and all livesteck. 

dustry may come back, but it is nct No. 151. Sanitation and Animal Welfare. - 
. No. 160. Care of Hogs. 

there yet and several years will be No. 163. Care of Poultry. 

required for the rehabilitation process ~ no Senhies Paiste f 

even after it gets well under way me, tan Sees ae 

which may be during the coming sea- No.1051. Anthrax Prevention. 

son if the hog market continues to Animal Industry Department of 


slip. Six-cent hogs and fifteen-cent PARKE, DAVIS & CO 
lambs are likely to exercise a power- - pereot MICH. 


fully corrective influence on unbal- 














Northern Califor Wool Warehouse Co. 


Red Bluff, Cali 


STORES, GRADES AND SELLS WOOL 
OWNED BY ACTIVE WOOL GROWERS EXCLUSIVELY 


A SEALED BID SALE IS HELD ANNUALLY ABOUT MAY 15, 
OFFERING NEARLY ONE MILLION POUNDS OF 
SUPERIOR CALIFORNIA WOOLS IN ORIGINAL BAGS 














Montana Sheep Ranch For Sale 
BICKETT-SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 


Disposing of Ranch at 
CASCADE, MONTANA 
Owing to a desire to retire from business, we are placing our sheep ranch on the 
market. This place has a record of producing the highest priced beef, highest priced 
wool, and the highest priced lambs of any stock ranch in the northern part of Montana. 
Facts About It. ; 
Fifteen thousand acres of deeded land together with a large amount of leased land. 
Exceptionally well watered by springs and large creéks running through the ranch. 
Hay land well distributed over ranch. The best cattle ranch in the Northwest. Fully 
equipped with wagons, teams and all kinds of farming implements. Home ranch build- 
ings have private electric light plant. Ample shed room for 12,000 sheep. Good road 
to Cascade, twenty miles distant. Excellent hunting and fishing. 
For further information, write 


BICKETT-SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 


6521 Hollywood Bivd., . Hollywood, California 























25000 Missouri Sheep Owners 
Names and Addresses for Sale 





We give owner’s name, address, 
and also indicate on the lists the 
number of sheep each owner has. 
Write for description of the eighty 
counties we have, and the number of 
sheep owners we have to each county. 
Frice 1 cent a name. 


L. C. SCOTT, Unionville, Mo. 











SALTER BROTHERS & CO. 


WOOL BROKERS 


216 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 














Kills 
Scab-Mites 
Sheep Ticks 
and Lice 


Your All-Purpose Sheep Dip 


“Black Leaf 40” 


Kills Scab-Mites, Sheep Ticks and 
Lice—not just one, but all three. 


“Black Leaf 40” promotes growth of 
wool. Avoid dips that injure the 
wool, retard its growth, decrease its 
value and weight, and lessen its nat- 
ural oils. 


“Black Leaf 40” is non-injurious to 
sheep and lambs. Why risk dipping 
with solutions that frequently are 
fatal to the sheep? 


Efficiency and safety are reasons for 
using “Black Leaf 40” for dipping. 
Sheep breeders have long found it 
to be “the old reliable.” 


Gives Genuine Protection 


“Black Leaf 40” is chemically certain 
to kill Scab-Mites, Sheep Tick and 
Lice on sheep when brought into 
proper contact with them. 


“Ask Your Dealer” 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corporation . 


Incorporated 


Louisville, Kentucky 
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anced production. Farmers are con- 
firmed in the habit of getting into 
sheep when prices are abnormally 
high; liquidating with the turn of the 
cycle when values are discouraging. 
Watch them repeat on this occasion. 


Ewe Demand 


This brings us to the breeding ewe 
proposition. Last year the average 
country banker had no more use for 
a loan on breeding ewes than has a 
rum runner for a high jacker, but 
their tune is changing and this fore- 
caster expresses the opinion that there 
will be a broad outlet to the cornbelt 
and the East for breeding ewes all 
summer long. Orders and inquiry are 
already apparent in commission house 
circles and it is not improbable that 
the “Raise more lambs” slogan will 
be taken out of the store house, ren- 
ovated and put into service. It, also, 
has the cycle habit. 

Corn, of course, has much to do with 
making the feeding lamb market and 
at this writing that crop is barely in 
the ground. An enormous acreage 
has been planted owing fo depletion 
of the erstwhile surplus and an advan- 
cing cash price and with anything like 
favorable physical conditions, feed will 
be plentiful. There will be no cheap 
stock cattle this year as was the case 
last year and in 1921, so that incentive 
to go to lambs will be emphasized. 
Colorado feeders are also eloquent on 
the subject of cheaper feeding lambs, 
but the jobbers will probably go out 
and contract the crop in the usual sa- 
gacious manner, although one thing 
Colorado feeders will not do and that 
is snuggle up to the overweight lamb, 
of which they had a belly full last 
winter. This is one reason why the 


heavy lamb ought to be equal to a 


good market performance next winter 
as he will be less multitudinous. 

All of which is respectfully submit- 
ted. By the time this is in type Ten- 
nessee lambs will be out of the way, 
Kentucky’s crop will be running down 
at the heel and the decks will be clear- 
ed for Westerns. The better they are 
the more cordial will their reception 
at the market be, as consumers want 
and are able to pay for quality. 


June, 1933 





Sheep Outfit For Sale 


Located in Coconino County, Arizona: con- 
sisting of approximately 59,000 acres of ex. 
cellent grazing land, 31,000 of which are 
owned in fee, and 28,000 are State Land 
Leases. 

There are ample dams, reservoirs and per- 
fected water rights. National Forest Graz- 
ing Permits for 7,000 sheep. 

Approximately 15,000 sheep, of which about 
9,300 are breeding ewes, 4,500 February 
lambs, 800 mutton and 250 bucks. 

Camp equipment includes burros, horses, 
wagons, scrapers, auto truck, tents, and cook- 
ing outfits. 

For price, terms and full particulars, ad- 
dress P. O. Box 486, Phoenix, Arizona. 











“Making Animal Tagging Easy” 


Ketchum 
Clincher 


The new self-piercing and _ self-clinching bright 
STEEL tag for Cattle, Sheep and Hogs—that stays in. 
Three sizes. Numbered and Lettered to suit. Write 
for descriptions and prices. 

KETCHUM MFG. CO., Dept. 23, Luzerne, N. Y. 








NATIONAL COPPER BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 
and BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 


sensible prices” 














National Wool Grower 
$1.50 Per Year 








